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ADDRESSES    ON    COMMEMORATION    DAY. 


The  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  celebrated 
on  Monday,  February  23,  1891,  by  public  exercises  which  were  held  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Peabody  Institute  by  the  permission  of  the  Peabody  Trustees. 
Upon  the  platform  sat  the  Trustees  of  the  two  institutions,  the  Faculty  of 
tlie  University,  and  some  invited  guests.  The  students  occupied  the  body 
of  the  house,  and  the  other  seats  were  open  to  the  public.  The  hall  w:is 
full  at  the  opening  of  the  exercises,  and  many  persons  were  unable  to  gain 
admission. 

The  President  of  the  University,  who  wore  for  the  first  time  an  Oxford 
gown  and  cap,  with  the  hood  of  a  Doctor  of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.  (from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.),  made  a  short  address.  He  con- 
gratulated tlie  Trustees  and  the  students  upon  the  progress  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  commented  upon  tlie  relations  between  Johns  Hopkins  and  George 
Peabody,  and  the  co-operative  and  friendly  attitude  maintained  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  by  the  two  institutions  which  bear  the  names  of  Peabody 
and  Hopkins. 

He  then  introduced  the  speakers  of  the  day,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
addresses  degrees  were  conferred  upon  five  candidates. 

Address  of  Dr.  William  Osler,  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Recent  Advances  in  Medicine. 

Emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  authority  in  which  it  was  fast  bound 
for  centuries,  medicine  has  progressed  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
even  within  the  present  generation  has  undergone  a  complete  revolution. 
The  advance  has  been  in  three  directions ;  first,  in  the  prevention  of  disease. 
A  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  epidemics  develop  has  led  to  the 
important  work  of  sanitary  science.  For  fifty  years  the  watchword  of  the 
profession  in  this  matter  has  been  cleanliness ;  and  clean  streets,  good  drains 
and  pure  water  have  in  many  towns  reduced  the  mortality  from  certain 
diseases  50  per  cent.  In  this  department  certainly  medicine  has  achieved 
its  greatest  victories.  It  is  a  thought  full  of  encouragement  to  know  that 
such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  may  ultimately  be  stamped 
out  and  be  as  rare  among  us  as  leprosy  and  small-pox.  In  this  work  the 
profession  requires  and  can  often  obtain  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  city 
authorities  and  the  public.  People  scarcely  understand  bow  much  has 
already  been  done,  nor  do  they  yet  fully  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  pre- 
ventive medicine. 

The  second  great  advance  which  medicine  has  made  relates  to  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  gained  of  the  agents  producing  disea-ses.  Dating 
from  the  studies  on  fermentation  by  Pasteur,  and  tlie  early  work  of  Lister, 
we  have  gradually  learned  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  structures 
known  as  bacteria,  which  has  revolutionized  the  practice  of  surgery  and 
gynecology.  To-day  surgery  is  a  new  art,  and  hundreds  now  rci'over  after 
operations  from  whicli  hundreds  previously  died.  The  information  whicli 
we  now  have  on  these  subjects  has  been  slowly  and  painfully  acquired,  here 


a  little  and  there  a  little;  but  the  outcome  of  it  all  is  that  as  clean  streets 
and  good  drains  and  pure  water  mean  municipal  health,  so  absolute  cleanli- 
ness and  absence  of  contamination  mean  in  great  part  freedom  from  infection. 
So  universally  present  are  the  infective  agents,  particularly  of  suppuration, 
that  it  is  only  by  the  most  scrupulous  care  that  the  infecti<m  of  wounds  can 
be  prevented  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  highest  type 
of  this  antisepticism  is  obtained,  not  by  the  use  of  various  .solutions  which 
destroy  the  germs,  but  by  such  measures  of  cleanliness  as  effectually  prevent 
the  possibility  of  their  presence.  Now  the  point  for  the  public  to  appre- 
ciate in  this  whole  question  is  that  they  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  advances 
rendered  possible  by  work  done  in  laboratories  witliout  a  thought  of  its 
application  to  life  saving. 

The  researches  showing  the  relation  of  special  microscopic  organisms  to 
special  diseases  are  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  important  results.  Tlie 
cultivation  of  the  germs  of  disease  outside  of  the  body  has  enabled  us  to 
study  the  products  of  their  growth  and  in  several  instances  from  them  to 
obtain  materials  which,  when  injected  into  an  animal,  act  as  a  sort  of  vac- 
cine against  the  disease  itself.  The  hope  of  obtaining  in  some  of  the  most 
important  diseases  vaccines  whicli  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  them  as 
ordinary  vaccine  to  small-pox  is  very  reasonable,  and  likely  ere  long  to  be 
realized.  In  another  direction,  too,  the  recent  studies  of  Koch  have  shown 
that  in  the  growth  of  these  bacilli  materials  are  obtained  which  may  act 
most  powerfully  upon  the  body  and  attack  the  elements  of  the  disease 
itself.  His  discovery  of  the  action  of  the  product  of  tlie  growth  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli  upon  tuberculous  tissue  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  late  years.  His  claims  that  this  will  cure  early  tuberculosis  and  lupus 
will,  I  believe,  be  substantiated.  Great  as  is  this  fact  in  itself,  the  possi- 
bilities which  it  opens  up  to  our  view  are  still  greater,  and  it  may  be  safely 
said  that,  apart  altogether  from  the  actionof  the  lympli,  no  more  encour- 
aging discovery  h.as  been  made  in  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

But  I  hear  the  householder  say  :  "  .VU  that  is  very  well,  but  Tommy  gets 
the  measles  and  Mary  has  the  mumps  and  Susie  gets  the  whooping-cough, 
just  as  my  grandmother  tells  me  her  cliildren  bad  fifty  years  ago.  My 
doctor's  bills  are  [lossibly  a  little  larger  than  were  father's  and  I  know  his 
drug  bill  could  not  have  been  as  heavy  as  was  mine  for  the  last  quarter." 
This  may  be  perfectly  true,  for  the  millonium  has  not  yet  come,  but  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  to-day  Mrs.  Househobler's  risks  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  the  necessary  domestic  emergencies,  and  her  children's  chances 
of  reaching  maturity  have  been  enormously  enhanced. 

The  third  great  advance  has  been  the  diffiision  in  the  profession  and 
among  the  public  of  the  more  rational  idea.s  upon  the  treatment  of  ilisease. 
Dieting  and  nursing  have  supplanted  in  great  part  bleeding  and  physicing. 
We  know  now  that  a  majority  of  febrile  affections  run  a  definite  course, 
uninfluenced  by  drugs.  We  recognize  daily  the  great  fact  that  disea-se  is 
only  a  modification  of  the  normal  processes  of  health,  and  that  there  is  a 
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natural  tendency  to  recover.  We  cannot  claim  in  tlie  medicinal  treatment 
of  disease  to  have  made  great  positive  advances,  still  to  have  learned  not  to 
do  what  we  did  is  for  the  poor  patients  a  great  gain.  The  past  half  century 
has  placed  only  half  a  dozen  absolutely  indispensable  drugs  which  must  be 
used  by  all  indiscriminately  who  practice  the  healing  art. 

A  desire  to  take  medicine  is,  perhaps,  the  great  feature  which  distinguishes 
man  from  other  animals.  Why  this  appetite  should  have  developed,  how 
it  could  have  grown  to  its  present  dimensions,  what  it  will  ultimately  reach 
are  interesting  problems  in  psychology.  Of  one  thing  I  must  complain, 
that  when  we  of  the  profession  have  gradually  emancipated  ourselves  from 
a  routine  administration  of  nauseous  mixtures  on  every  possible  occasion, 
and  Avhen  we  are  able  to  say,  without  fear  of  dismissal,  that  a  little  more 
exercise,  a  little  less  food,  and  a  little  less  tobacco  and  alcohol  may  possibly 
meet  the  indications  of  the  case,  I  say  it  is  a  just  cause  of  complaint  that 
when  we,  the  prie.its,  have  left  off  the  worship  of  Baal  and  have  deserted  the 
grovesand  high  places  and  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  true  God  of  Science, 
that  you,  the  people,  should  wander  off  after  all  manner  of  idols  and  delight 
more  and  more  in  patent  medicines  and  be  more  than  ever  at  the  hands  of 
advertising  quacks.  But  for  a  time  it  must  be  so.  This  is  yet  the  child- 
hood of  the  world,  and  a  supine  credulity  is  still  the  most  charming  charac- 
teristic of  man. 

Some  of  the  brightest  hopes  of  humanity  are  with  the  medical  profession. 
To  it,  not  to  law  or  theology,  belong  the  promises.  Disease  will  always  he 
with  us,  but  we  may  look  forward  confidently  to  the  time  when  epidemics 
shall  be  no  more,  when  typhoid  shall  be  as  rare  as  typhus,  and  tubercu- 
losis as  leprosy,  ilan,  naturally  a  transgressor  daily,  both  in  ignorance 
and  deliberately  breaking  the  laws  of  health,  will  always  need  doctors,  but 
the  great  group  of  preventable  diseases  will  disappear.  The  progress  will 
be  gradual ;  what  has  been  done  is  but  an  earnest  of  the  things  that  shall 
be  done.  Amid  many  disappointments  we  must  not  be  impatient  as 
"Science  moves  but  slowly,  slowly  creeping  from  point  to  point." 


Address  of  Dr.  H.  Newell  Martin,  Professor  of  Biotoyy. 
The  Connection  of  the  University  with  the  Oyster  Question. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  relation  of  scientific  investi- 
gation to  the  great  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  Maryland  oyster.  It 
is  Professor  Brooks  who  ought  now  to  be  addressing  you,  for  it  is  chiefly 
concerning  his  work  that  I  shall  have  to  speak.  It  is;  nearly  all  of  it, 
his  work ;  but  he  would  not  have  said  this  himself,  and  for  that  reason,  at 
least,  I  am  glad  to  stand  in  his  shoes  to-day.  It  is  a  simple  tale  1  have  to 
tell.  If,  at  its  close,  I  try  to  point  a  moral,  you  will  kindly  hold  me  alone 
responsible  for  what  1  may  say.  No  other  person  has  at  the  present  moment 
an  inkling  of  what  it  is  to  be. 

In  IST'J  there  appeared  a  modest  pamphlet.  No.  1,  of  the  "  Studies  from 
the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University."  Among  other 
papers,  it  included  one  by  Professor  Brooks,  on  the  development  from  the 
egg  of  a  small  animal,  which,  details  apart,  [  may  designate  as  a  third  or 
fourth  or  Virginian  cousin  of  the  oyster;  at  any  rate,  it  and  the  oyster 
belong  to  the  same  great  moUuscan  group  of  animals.  This  work  was  done 
in  1878.  It  was  followed  ne.^t  year  by  a  treatise  on  the  development  of 
some  fresh  water  moUusca,  and  during  the  same  year  another  member  of 
the  University  endeavored,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Fish  Commission,  to 
discover  the  very  youngest  oysteVs,  and  learn  their  mode  of  life ;  to  find  how 
they  grew,  what  they  needed,  and  what  they  did;  what  they  thrived  on, 
and  what  was  apt  to  injure  them  until  they  settled  down  on  the  bottom  of 
our  bay  to  fatten  for  Baltimore  palates. 

This  first  effort  was  a  failure,  in  consequence  of  too  great  reliance  upon 
the  natural  history  of  the  oyster  of  the  efTete  monarchies  of  the  old  world. 
The  oyster  of  Europe  is  a  molly-coddled  youngster,  living  inside  his  mam- 
ma's shell  until  he  has  a  shell  of  his  own.  Seeking  the  young  American 
oyster  between  the  shells  of  its  mother.  Professor  Rice  failed  to  find  it,  as 
others  had  failed  before.  In  the  early  spring  of  1879  Major  Ferguson,  then 
'  fish  conmiissioner  of  Maryland,  made  another  appeal  to  Professor  Brooks, 
and  offered  him  aid  not  only  from  the  State,  but  from  the  National  Fish 
Commission,  in  order  that  he  might  study  the  development  and  life  historv 
of  the  oyster.  For  such  a  study  his  work  on  the  early  development  of 
other  molluscs  had  fitted  him.  The  University  Trustees  gave  him  leave  of 
absence  more  than  a  mouth  before  the  beginning  of  the  regular  holiday ; 


some  of  his  colleagues  assumed  responsibility  for  due  performance  of  the 
regular  academic  work.  He  went  to  Crisfield,  where  he  was  later  in  the 
season  joined  by  other  members  of  the  biological  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Brooks  at  Crisfield,  two 
facts  of  fundamental  importance  were  discovered  by  him — one  that  the 
American  oyster  is  not  nursed  within  the  shell  of  the  parent,  but,  like  all 
young  Americans,  shows  an  early  independence ;  the  other,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  take  their  eggs  from  oysters  and  fertilize  and  rear  them  artificially, 
just  as  shad  and  trout  are  bred  in  our  great  fish-cultural  stations  on  the 
Susquehanna  and  elsewhere.  These  two  discoveries,  based  on  previous 
investigation  of  the  development  of  molluscs  which  had  no  commercial 
importance,  made  a  new  starting-point  for  the  study  of  the  oyster.  It  was 
impossible  to  catch  and  study  in  continuous  development  the  microscopic, 
embryonic  oyster  scattered  throughout  the  Chesapeake  bay ;  but  once  we 
could  hatch  out  the  oyster  in  the  laboratory  and  study  its  growth  and  life 
conditions,  a  very  important  step  forward  would  be  made.  It  was  proved  that 
we  could  get  young  oysters  in  incalculable  numbers  at  a  very  small  cost; 
and,  far  more  important,  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  life  conditions  of 
the  young  oyster  would  be  given.  To  carry  on  the  growth  of  the  artificially 
hatched  young  oysters  a  steady  supply  of  fresh  sea  water  was  needed.  This 
the  University  provided  the  next  year  by  the  purchase  of  a  small  steam  engine 
and  a  complete  outfit  for  the  breeding  of  young  oysters  on  a  small  scale. 
The  privations  endured  by  the  morphologists  of  the  biological  laboratory  in 
the  endeavor  to  find  out  the  whole  life-history  of  the  Chesapeake  oyster  at 
every  stage  of  its  growth,  to  find  its  enemies,  and  how  to  meet  and  beat 
them,  were  not  inconsiderable ;  being  cast  adrift  on  a  barge  on  the  bay 
during  a  storm  was  but  one  of  their  anxieties. 

The  seaside  labblatory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  maintained  its 
station  at  Crisfield  until  early  in  July ;  then  the  men  had  to  leave ;  biolo- 
gists are  human,  and  the  Crisfield  mosquito  is  inhuman ;  and  some  rather 
extravagant  persons  assert  that  should  the  present  state  of  affairs  continue, 
the  average  Crisfield  oyster  will  soon  be  no  larger  than  the  average  Crisfield 
mosquito.  But  before  the  party  left  they  had  established  the  two  leading 
facts — that  the  eggs  of  the  Maryland  oyster  are  thrown  out  into  the  bay  to 
be  fertilized  at  random,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  fertilize  and  hatch 
thoasands  of  them  in  a  watch  glass.  In  fact  that  in  a  few  buckets  of  sea 
water  one  could  hatch  enough  eggs  to  supply  spat  for  the  whole  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

And  what  does  that  bay  mean  ?  Honestly  and  intelligently  managed,  it 
means  untold  wealth  for  our  State.  The  people  of  Maryland  have  a  richer 
•  heritage  than  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  silver  mountains  of 
Colorado.  The  two  latter  may,  they  must,  become  exhausted  as  time  goes 
on;  while,  with  some  little  wise  and  faithful  care,  the  Chesapeake  will 
bring,  year  after  year,  millions  of  dollars  to  Maryland  citizens.  This  may 
seem  an  extravagant  statement,  but  if  you  will  consider  the  facts  you  will 
find  that  it  is  but  sober  truth. 

Have  you  any  notion  of  the  wealth  that  is  carried  down  to  the  Chesapeake 
by  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it  ?  You  have  seen  our  oyster  soiled  by  black 
mud,  which  surrounds  its  shells.  Did  you  ever  think  what  that  mud  meant  ? 
It  is  the  nesting  place  of  the  food  of  the  oyster.  This  food  consists  of  tiny 
plants,  which  find  nourishment  in  the  mud,  and  multiply  with  inconceiv- 
able rapidity. 

How  the  oyster  feeds  may  seem  a  problem.  Fixed  to  an  anchorage,  how 
does  it  get  its  food  ?  As  seen  on  the  "  raw  box,"  which  is  always  "  now 
open,"  the  oyster  is  shut  as  close  as  a  clam.  But  in  its  native  habitat,  its 
shells  are  always  a  little  ajiart,  and  microscopic  waving  hairs  set  up  cur- 
rents which  carry  the  food  plants  to  its  mouth,  where  they  are  engulfed 
and  afterwards  digested.  The  oyster  feeds  every  hour,  every  minute  of  the 
day;  and  turns  material,  otherwise  unavailable,  into  one  of  the  best  of 
human  foods.  Scientific  work  by  the  State  and  National  Surveys  has  proved 
that  nearly  three-qiiarters  of  the  bay  are  covered  by  such  mud,  and  are 
fitted  to  nourish  oysters,  though  only  a  small  part  is  oyster  bed.  Why  ? 
The  embryo  sinks  in  the  mud  and  is  smothered.  To  thrive  it  needs  merely 
some  stones  or  other  solid  dbjects  to  serve  as  a  resting-place. 

It  might  seem  that  an  increase  of  oysters  would  exhaust  this  supply  of 
mud  food,  as  the  cattle  of  our  western  ranges  exhaust  the  bunch  grass.  But 
the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  This  mud  swarms  with  the  germs  of  little 
plants,  which  swim  through  the  water  and  are  taken  in  by  the  oyster.  It 
is  impossible  to  exhaust  the  food  supply  of  the  oyster  ;  and  you  do  not  have 
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to  provide  it,  like  the  Kansas  farmer,  who  has  to  grow  corn  and  turn  it 
into  pork. 

We  liave,  then,  two  questions  confronting  us:  the  preservation  of  our 
existing  oyster  beds,  and  the  making  of  new  ones.  For  the  making  of  new 
oyster  beds  legislation  is  necessary,  in  order  that  citizens  may  spend  the 
money  necessary  to  prepare  and  sow  them  ;  and  that  they  may  feel  sure  that 
their  investment  shall  be  protected  from  tlieft.  As  to  protection  from  theft, 
I  am  informed  on  what  I  believe  to  be  good  authority,  that  a  private  oyster 
bed,  made  in  accordance  with  full  provisions  of  the  law,  was  robbed  of 
340,000  bushels  of  oysters  last  season,  with  no  effective  interference  from 
the  oyster  navy. 

This  navy,  what  is  it?  and  our  laws,  what  are  they? 

Let  me  tell  you  a  short  story,  but  a  true  one — a  story  of  an  oyster  steamer 
with  some  scientific  students  on  board.  On  every  side  dredgers  were  vio- 
lating the  law.  About  dark  each  day  the  captain  felt  sufficiently  braced  up 
to  make  an  arrest ;  he  made  for  the  nearest  oyster  sloop,  quite  sure  that  it 
was  breaking  the  law  ;  and,  as  every  oyster  sloop  does  violate  the  law,  the 
ciptain  was  safe  in  going  for  the  nearest.  The  commander  of  the  pirate 
was  arrested  and  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  had  his  office  near 
the  place  of  arrest.  The  magistrate,  more  likely  than  not,  a  shareholder  in 
the  oyster-stealing  sloop,  was  asked  to  wait  until  the  accused  person  could 
bring  his  witnesses.  The  outraged  captain  answered  that  he  could  not  waste 
the  time  of  his  scientific  friends,  and  he  therefore  withdrew  the  ch.arge,  that 
they  might  not  suffer;  and  this  .sort  of  thing  went  on  day  after  day. 

Is  not  this  oyster  navy,  on  the  whole,  a  fraud,  or  perhaps  rather  a 
sham — the  scofl'  of  the  oyster  thieves  and  the  scorn  of  the  whole  State? 
Perhaps  not  so  bad  as  it  used  to  be,  but  even  now  a  public  scandal. 

Some  friends  wish  the  University  to  undertake  the  breeding  of  oysters. 
That  is  purely  a  commercial  matter,  and  should  be  done  by  business  men. 
The  engagement  of  the  proper  man  as  manager,  the  hiring  of  laborers,  the 
purchase  of  machinery — all  that  is  a  business  matter,  and  not  University 
work  at  all. 

They  say,  "  We  want  to  get  the  oyster  out  of  politics."  The  University 
cannot  take  it  out,  though  the  oyster  might  get  the  University  into  poli- 
tics, which,  may  a  merciful  Providence  forever  forefend.  You  cannot  get 
the  oyster  out  of  politics,  and  it  would 'not  be  right  to  do  it  if  you  could. 
As  oyster  catching  is  a  chief  industry  of  the  State,  the  oyster  question 
must  always  be  a  political  question.  The  one  thing  necessary  is  to  make 
our  politicians  as  good  as  our  oysters. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  Maryland  oyster  is  becoming  extinct.  To  pre- 
serve it,  to  maintain  our  heritage,  needs  some  little  lionest  and  intelligent 
legislation,  needs  some  active,  instructed,  .and  well  meaning  control.  Will 
you  see  to  it? 


Address  of  Dr.  A.  Marshall  Elliott,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

On  Advanced  Studies  in  the  Romance  Languages. 

Twice  within  the  last  few  months  has  the  subject  of  advanced  work  in 
the  Romance  Languages  been  treated  publicly  before  the  friends  and  mem- 
bers of  two  great  European  universities:  first,  on  the  occasion  of  the  instal- 
ment at  the  University  of  Zurich  of  Heinrich  Morf  as  Professor  of  Komance 
Languages;  secondly,  on  tlie  iuduction  into  office  as  liector  of  the  University 
of  Berlin  of  the  distinguished  Komance  scholar,  Adolph  Toblcr,  Professor 
of  Romance  Philology  in  that  institution.  The  former  chose  as  theme  for 
discussion,  "DasSuidiumder  Komanischen  Philologie"  ;  the  latter,  "Roman- 
ische  Philologie  an  den  deut-schen  Universitciten."  With  this  example  of 
my  European  colleagues  before  me,  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  sensibly  I 
appreciate  the  privilege  of  inviting  attention,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  an  American  institution,  to  some  of  the  broad  ]>hases,  the  methods 
and  claims  not  only  of  the  new,  but  the  newest  philology,  whose  phenomenal 
development  in  the  la.-;!  decades  has  liad  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  educa- 
tion. Scientific  work  in  this  domain  has  lain  along  a  line  which  reaches 
backward  from  the  modern  Latin  as  spoken  to-day  in  the  countries  of 
Southern  Europe  (France,  Italy,  Spain,  etc.)  into  the  old  Latin  and  the 
Italic  dialects;  but  it  is  especially  toward  the  farther  end  of  the  line,  to 
the  older  periods  of  the  liomance  Languages  proper,  that  attention  has 
been  given.  This  procedure  is  natural  considering  the  previous  training, 
according  to  classical  models,  of  those  who  were  the  initiators  of  the  new 
order,  and  considering  further  the  mass  of  manuscript  material  which  lay 


for  centuries  untouched  in  the  great  libraries,  in  the  monasteries  (later  in 
the  State  archives)  of  Romance  countries,  and  which  material,  when  pub- 
lished, was  destined  to  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  early  literary  life,  the 
history  and  civilizntion  of  modern  Europe.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Romanti- 
cism, with  its  passion  for  contrasts,  its  eagerness  to  resurrect  the  thought  of 
the  past,  its  love  for  the  origins,  which  led  inquiring  spirits  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  conventional  criticism,  and  seek  into  the  time  and  place  of  com- 
position, the  source,  the  original  form  of  these  literary  monuments,  their 
relation  to  other  works,  their  position  in  general  literature. 

But  while  the  main  drift  of  activity  was  of  a  more  distinctively  literary 
nature  in  the  beginning,  and  the  publishing  of  texts  from  manuscripts  was 
the  chief  work  of  the  pioneer  in  this  new  field,  yet  a  second  current  of 
development  purely  linguistic  in  character,  started  early  beside  the  literary 
stream  and  has  rapidly  grown  in  vigor  until  in  certain  cases  it  has  threat- 
ened to  disturb  the  harmony  that  should  exist  between  the  literary  and 
scientific  factors  in  every  .system  of  higher  linguistic  training.  .\  given 
specific  raison  d'etre  for  this  trend  of  matters  would  seem  to  be  partly  justi- 
fied for  countries  where  original  written  sources  do  not  exist,  and  it  is  this 
phase  of  the  subject  which  is  emphasized  in  the  address,  just  mentioned,  by 
the  Zurich  professor. 

Let  us  stop,  then,  for  a  few  minutes  to  see  what  this  exclusively  scientific 
research  means  in  its  most  recent  aspects.  In  the  first  place,  it  means  a 
direct  face-about  as  regards  traditional  methods;  a  radical  shift  in  point  of 
view  with  reference  to  the  material  to  be  investigated.  No  prescriptive 
title  to  preference  of  tre;itment  is  granted  for  the  old  as  compared  with  the 
modern  forms,  to  the  written  as  contrasted  with  the  spoken  language.  To 
note  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  spoken  language,  is  the  fundamental  tenet 
in  the  creed  of  this  modern  school  which  wastes  no  time  in  answering  such 
flings  from  its  opponents  as  Bossuet  addressed  to  Protestantism:  tit  varies, 
done  tu  as  tort. 

The  spoken  idiom  is  the  only  .source  of  literary  speech  ;  "every  literary 
language  is  the  product  of  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  mixture  of  spoken  lan- 
guages of  diflferent  periods."  Fir.st,  then,  we  must  examine  the  source, 
where  all  the  material  lies  before  us  for  a  given  time  and  place,  then  move 
backward  on  the  line  of  written  documents  in  which  the  material  grows 
less  abundant  and  the  evidence  less  satisfactory  in  proportion  as  our  per- 
spective with  the  present  increases.  But  this  perspective  is  necessary  to 
our  purpose,  however,  as  we  sliall  see  later.  "Lanf;uage  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  not  a  product  of  unalterable  law,  hence  is  not 
absolutely  logical  and  symmetrical;  on  the  other  ban<l,  it  is  not  a  chaos  of 
fortuitous  accidents;  it  is  subject  to  laws  that  grow  and  change  with  it  and 
from  this  double  point  of  view  of  law  and  development,  under  the  double 
light  of  the  past  and  present,  it  rau.st  be  considered." 

It  will  be  observed  how  close  the  relationship  nnist  be  between  this  method 
and  that  followed  by  the  natural  sciences:  an  orderly  progression  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  special  to  the  general ;  a  strict  observation 
of  the  facts  of  living  speech  and  then  the  induction  is  recorded  regardle.ss 
of  traditional  authority.  Nay,  so  closely  allied  to  the  physical  sciences  are 
certain  departments  of  modern  speech  investigation,  such  as  phonetics  for 
example,  that  a  recent  English  writer  on  this  subject  has  uncompromisingly 
classed  it  in  this  category,  that  is,  as  a  physical  science.  With  this  moile 
of  treatment,  too,  we  have  the  ends  of  the  line  of  investigation  reversed; 
hitherto,  the  speaker  has  been  the  point  of  departure  for  observation;  now 
it  is  the  hearer.  But  a  veering  here  in  points  of  the  compass  would  hoot 
but  little  if  all  hearers  were  like  facetious  Tom  Hood  whose  ear  was  better 
tuned  to  tlie  melody  of  the  ".Song  of  the  Shirt "  than  to  the  foreign  sounds 
in  French  mire,  fille  (mother,  daughter)  which  led  him  to  declare  with 
inimitable  burlesque  that  the  French  "call  their  mothers  mares  and  all 
their  daughters  fillies." 

The  flout  and  scorn  with  which  Voltaire  arraigned  etymology,  as  an  art 
of  divination,  in  his  celebrated  dictum  "  qite  les  vmjelles  n'y  font  rieii  et  queles 
consonnes  y  font  pen  de  chose,"  lose  to-day  their  force  in  the  light  of  the 
science  of  phonetics,  no  less  delicate  than  sure,  which  linguistic  fashion 
jjroclaims  the  basis,  the  bac'kbone  of  modern  philology. 

True  it  is  that  this  science  "alone  can  breathe  life  into  the  dead  mass  of 
letters  which  constitute  ;i  written  language;  ...  it  alone  enables  us  to  ana- 
lyze and  register  the  various  phenomena  of  stress,  intonation  and  quantity 
which  are  the  foundation  of  word-division,  sentence-structure,  elocution, 
metre,  and,  in  fact,  enters  into  all  the  higher  problems  of  language:  a 
psychological  study  of  language  without   phonetics  is  an  imjiossibility." 
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A  large  part  of  the  beautiful  researches  of  Professor  Helmholtz,  of  Berlin, 
on  "  Sensations  of  Tone  "  are  as  suggestive  for  this  branch  of  our  work  and  as 
important  for  the  philologian  as  for  the  physicist ;  in  fact,  Dr.  Alexander 
John  Ellis,  the  translator  into  English  of  Professor  Helmholtz'  treatise ;  the 
author  of  "  Early  English  Pronunciation; "  a  worker  in  lingubtics  through 
a  long  and  successful  career  just  ended,  has  made  important  additions  to 
his  original  text  with  reference  to  vowel  pitches. 

Some  of  the  recent  practical  inventions,  too,  in  physical  science,  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  linguistics: 
tlie  phonograph,  for  instance,  has  been  made  to  do  good  service  in  adding 
to  our  power  of  determining  vowel  relations,  and  we  may  look  forward  with 
confidence  that  the  improvements  made  in  this  instrument  will  en.able  us 
to  attain  far  better  results  in  this  branch  of  our  linguistic  knowledge  than 
it  has  hitherto  been  possible  to  reach  without  such  aid. 

.\gain,  just  as  the  new  Psychology  has  a  definite  relation  to  Physics,  so 
in  the  new  philology,  the  psychic  element  forms  a  strong  determining  factor 
for  which  allowance  must  be  made  in  all  the  experiments  performed  by  the 
operator  and,  as  the  test  is  gne  of  individual  experience  he  must  strive  to 
determine  how  far  the  personal  equation  acts  as  a  disturbing  check  on  laws 
whose  operation  might  otherwise  be  general.  Some  excellent  work  has 
recently  been  done  for  this  side  of  our  subject  both  in  Germany  and  France 
in  the  ■'  Psychologische  Studieu  znr  Sprach  Geschichte,"  by  Bruchmanii ; 
in  "  La  parole  interieure  "  and  "  La  physionomie  de  la  parole  "  by  Messrs. 
Egger  and  Lemoine,  and  this  fertile  field  promises  to  become  the  trysting 
place  for  extensive  and  important  investigations  in  the  modern  languages. 
Yet  in  this  connection,  it  is  not  alone  from  a  consideration  of  the  positive 
side  of  his  subject  that  the  investigator  of  living  speech  is  to  grapple  with 
the  delicate  relations  of  thought  to  its  outward  expression,  but  also  from 
the  negative  side  where  he  has  certain  disturbed  conditions  of  language 
that  are  all  the  more  interesting  and  suggestive  since  by  interruption  or 
external  modification,  or  a  temporary  switch-off  from  the  smooth  grooves 
of  natural  speech,  the  variations  of  law  become  exaggerated  and  hence  may 
be  more  easily  registered  by  the  observer.  Such  modifications  we  find  in 
the  various  phenomena  of  lesion  in  the  speech  centres  of  the  brain,  of  atactic 
aphasia,  paraphasia,  etc.,  that  have  been  so  richly  illustrated  by  Kussmaul 
in  his  "  Storungen  der  Sprache."  And  further,  besides  the  physical  and 
psychological  relations  just  noted,  the  closest  regard  for  the  elements  of  time 
and  place  becomes  an  indispensable  i-equisite  for  the  investigator  of  modern 
linguistic  forms: — a  knowledge  of  dialects  is  the  stronghold  where  the 
observer  may  control  the  interlacing  threads  that,  bundled  together,  con- 
stitute the  complex  character  of  all  living  speech.  Hence  the  increasing 
emphasis  placed  upon  this  branch  of  scientific  work  in  European  Universi- 
ties, and  we  have  numberless  proofs  to  show  how  disastrous  is  often  the  lack 
of  such  knowledge  for  the  worker  in  literature  only.  One  instructive 
example  may  suffice  in  the  citation  of  an  Old  French  text  to  which  was 
first  assigned,  with  puzzling  uncertainty  by  the  editor  in  his  zeal  to  stick  to 
the  script  of  his  documents,  a  mixed  dialect  character,  then  successively, 
Anglo-Norman  (French-English),  Picard  (North  French),  He-de-France 
(Central  French),  and  finally,  Wallonian  (Belgian)  origin. 

To  fix  the  geographical  distribution  of  his  speech  phenomena  is,  then,  for 
the  scientific  worker,  the  first  step  toward  a  sound  analysis :  North  French 
differs  wholly  from  South  French  ;  one  part  of  Paris  rejoices  in  the  special 
fashions  and  beauties  of  its  Speech  as  much  as  another  part  does  in  the  styles 
of  its  new  gowns ;  one  part  of  Rouen  is  as  proud  of  its  Norman  accent  as 
another  part  is  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  Florence 
guards  with  jealous  care  traits  of  old  Etruscan  speech,  that  will-o'-the-wisp 
which  has  led  many  a  scholar  into  the  mire.  By  all  this  I  mean  that  just 
as  the  biologist  follows  a  rigid  chorology  of  his  material,  that  is,  carefully 
notes  on  the  field  of  observation  the  points  where  this  or  that  type  of  living 
organisms  exists,  so  the  enquirer  into  the  manifold  complexities  of  living 
speecli  is  helpless  in  determining  the  form  and  color  of  its  life  until  he  has 
taken  his  bearings,  until  he  has  marked  off  on  his  linguistic  chart  the  zones 
of  varied  growth,  has  noted  the  centres  of  radiation,  or  registered  the  effects 
of  isolated  disturbing  forces. 

If  we  now  glance  at  the  literary  side  of  our  subject,  we  find  that  the  prin- 
cipal jousting-place  of  Romance  science  has  been  the  Older  French  literature 
and  this  for  a  two-fold  reason ;  first,  the  demand  for  teachers  with  Univer- 
sity training  in  this  branch,  and  secondly,  the  fact  that  France  was  for  a 
long  time  the  intellectual  centre  whence  material  was  carried  to  other 
European  countries  and  on  whose  literary  culture  the  Gallic  spirit  had  a 


moulding  and  guiding  influence;  in  fact,  for  the  thirteenth  century,  French 
was  the  only  universal  literary  langu.ige  in  Europe. 

In  1742  the  first  edition  was  published  of  an  old  French  poet,  Thibautde 
Champagne,  King  of  Navarre,  who  had  played  an  active  role  as  crusader, 
and  who,  according  to  tradition,  had  cherished  a  tender  passion  for  Blanche 
of  Castille,  the  mother  of  St.  Louis  of  France.  It  was  particularly  with  the 
view  of  throwing  light  on  the  true  relationship  of  the  two  royal  personages, 
investigating  the  origin  of  French  poetic  art  and  the  relation  of  the  chanson 
that  the  editor  Levesque  de  la  Ravaliere  had  the  courage  to  give  to  light 
the  clever  and  graceful  Chansons  of  this  poet  prince.  A  decade  before  this 
inaugural  work  was  published,  the  beginning  was  laid  by  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  the  celebrated  Abbey  St.  Maure  (near  Paris)  of  the  Histoire 
liUeraire  de  la  France,  that  magnificent  undertaking  which  became  the 
repository  of  intellectual  activity  in  France  with  regard  to  its  older  literary 
monuments. 

Published  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  .A.cademy  of  Inscriptions,  this  history  presented,  on  account 
of  its  wide  scope,  but  a  general  and  imperfect  picture  of  the  rich  and  varied 
literature  of  Old  France,  hence  we  soon  find  the  learned  provincial  societies 
of  France  joining  the  .\cademy  in  making  known  the  variety  and  extensive 
range  of  their  literary  treasures  which  are  more  distinctively  vernacular. 

Foreign,  that  is  non-French,  academies  and  learned  bodies  likewise  vied 
with  one  another  in  opening  up  the  sources  of  thought  which  once  found  a 
reflex  in  their  respective  literatures;  thus,  in  England,  the  Camden  and 
Caxton  Societies,  the  Roxburgh  (formerly  the  Bannatyne  Club),  the 
Oxford  University  publications,  such  as  Le  Roux  de  Lincy's  "  Blonde 
d'Oxford,"  the  "  0?ford  Psalter,"  etc. ;  in  Germany,  the  various  Royal 
Academies,  the  Literarischer  Verem  of  Stuttgart,  etc. 

Particularly  expensive  documents,  covering  a  wide  range  of  material, 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  French  Government ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  Documents  inedits  sur  Vhistoire  de  France  (begun  in  1836).  After  editing 
a  recent  volume  in  this  great  collection,  M.  Paul  Meyer,  Director  of  the 
Ecole  des  Charles,  one  of  the  leading  Romance  scholars  of  France,  took  occa- 
sion to  call  attention,  in  a  public  address  before  the  historical  society  of 
Paris,  to  the  large  and  important  mass  of  material  in  the  old  language 
which  must  be  consulted  by  every  worker  in  French  history  who  would 
know  its  sources. 

It  W.1S  in  the  midst  of  this  early  growing  zeal  to  make  known  the  charac- 
teristic sources  of  modern  Latin  literature  and  language  that  a  German 
scholar  appeared  on  the  stage  of  action  whose  personality  and  incisive 
method  have  indelibly  stamped  all  that  is  best  in  the  production  of  this 
field  for  the  last  half-century.  From  the  investigations  of  Friederich  Diez, 
pupil  of  Welcker,  Bouterwek,  Bunsen,  whose  attention  had  been  called  to 
Provenjal  literature  by  Goethe,  date  the  new  Romance  philology  and  the 
foundation  of  a  philological  manipulation  of  old  Romance  texts.  Imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  German  scientific  school  represented  by  Lachmann, 
his  old  Romance  poems,  published  in  18.72,  were  epoch-making  in  their 
novel  mode  of  handling  the  older  monuments,  and  served  immediately  as 
the  prototype  for  text  criticism  according  to  philological  canons.  Hereto- 
fore, the  simple  reprint  of  texts,  generally  from  a  single  MS.  called  the  good 
one,  constituted  the  chief  critical  labor  of  the  editor. 

But  it  was  not  till  just  twenty  years  later  that  the  legend  of  St.  Alexis, 
so  popular  in  the  middle  ages,  received  at  the  hands  of  a  master.  Professor 
Gaston  Paris  of  the  College  de  France,  a  treatment  that  h.-is  since  been  the 
model  for  every  one  who  would  approach  the  sources  in  the  spirit  and  light 
of  modern  scholarship.  The  gist  of  this  spirit  lies  in  dealing  with  the  old 
literature  of  France  more  from  the  philological  point  of  view  than  from 
that  of  literary  history,  but  the  former  is  a  necessary  forerunner  of  the 
latter;  "philology  and  speech  criticism  have  thus  for  the  time  being  ceased 
to  play  the  role  of  handmaid  to  literary  history  and  find  in  the  latter  the 
simple  crowning  of  their  work."  In  accordance  with  this  doctrine,  a  host 
of  documents  have  appeared  within  the  past  fifteen  years — a  period  that 
may  properly  represent  the  high-water  mark  of  text  criticism,  publication 
of  sources,  research  into  the  origins  of  literary  forms,  into  the  interde- 
pendence of  literary  periods,  into  the  relations  of  different  literatures  with 
one  another,  etc.  The  subject  matter  thus  brought  to  light  from  MS. 
material  covers  almost  every  field  of  literature :  epics,  didactic  and  moral 
poetry,  drama,  romances  of  chivalry,  fabliaux,  lays,  legends,  songs,  prose 
and  translations.  But  notwithstanding  the  hundreds  of  texts  that  have 
been  edited  since  the  naissance  of  this  new  science,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
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that  tlie  work  has  been  limited  for  the  most  part  to  one  division  only  in  the 
Komance  field,  and  even  here  it  is  yet  impossible  to  see  the  end  of  the 
labor :  cs|)ecially  true  is  this  for  the  historical  sources  which  still  lie  in 
great  numbers  unanalyzed  and  practically  unknown  in  the  stale  archives  of 
the  different  departments  of  France.  I  had  ample  op|)(>rtunity  to  observe 
how  limited  is  our  acquaintance  with  these  sources,  while  working  recently 
in  the  archives  of  Amiens  and  Rouen — M.SS.  collections  that  are  rich  both 
in  linguistic  and  departmental  history.  Here  the  MS.  documents  are 
stacked  in  the  archives  bureau  and  the  detailed  analysis  of  them  for  official 
publication  by  Government  functionaries,  is  a  slow  and  laborious  process. 
The  Old  French  Text  Society  however,  an  organization  called  into  existence 
in  1875,  has  published  under  its  auspices  more  than  fifty  volumes.  To  the 
Ecole  des  Charles,  is  due  the  honor  in  no  small  measure  of  having  stimula- 
ted the  rapid  growth  of  paleographical  studies  by  the  special  training  here 
given  in  deciphering  manuscripts.  The  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  too, 
organized  in  1869,  on  German  models  with  the  seminary  idea  as  its  basis, 
has  rendered  invaluable  service  in  all  departments  of  research  jjertaining 
to  the  mediaeval  literature  and  language  of  France.  These  are  a  few  only 
of  the  official  channels  by  v,'hich  this  awakening  into  a  new  intellectual  life 
has  manifested  itself:  time  would  fail  me  to  sketch  in  barest  outline  the 
circle  of  private  publications  which  grows  larger  with  every  year;  or  note 
the  groups,  by  nationalities,  of  notable  workers  who  have  entered  this  fresh 
field  so  full  of  charm  and  so  rich  in  promise.  The  numerous  publications 
of  both  descriptive  and  analytic  catalogues  of  Komance  MSS. ;  the  advance 
of  Art  in  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  valuable  MSS.  either  by  simple 
photographs  or  through  the  various  processes  of  photographic  printing,  as 
in  heliotype  or  heliogravure  reproductions;  the  founding  of  a  large  number 
of  romance  scientific  journals — all  these  aids  have  contributed  materially 
to  bridge  over  the  disadvantages  of  non-residence  near  the  sources  and  to 
centralize  effort  with  a  common  focus  in  view.  But  the  dawn  of  these 
studies  lies  too  near  us  yet  to  expect  co-ordinated  movement  along  the  whole 
line  of  research : — it  has  been  appropriately  said  that  Romance  philology 
finds  itself  to-day  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  physical  science  which 
first  discovers  and  investigates  the  forms  of  nature  before  giving  a  picture 
of  it. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  efforts  of  Germany  in  this  direction,  as  a  non- 
Latin  country,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  es|)ecially  as  her  experiments 
in  the  new  discipline  have  been  watched  with  keen  interest  from  this  side 
of  the  .\tlantic,  and  her  instructive  experience  followed  in  more  than  pass- 
ing details.  Romance  philology  had  its  origin  here  as  elsewhere  in  the 
reaction  of  the  Romantic  school  of  literature  against  classicism,  and  its  first 
work  was  to  replace  the  superficial  belles-lettres  view  of  the  older  products 
of  Romance  thought  by  a  strictly  historical  method  of  treatment.  The  new 
science  thus  constituted  itself  a  subject  worthy  of  University  recognition, 
and  has  been  represented  as  such  for  more  than  half  a  century  ;  forty  years 
ago  it  entered  the  learned  academies,  where  it  has  since  had  an  ever  increas- 
ing influence. 

In  1830  was  founded  at  Bonn  the  first  professorship  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages in  a  European  University;  [twenty  years  later  (1853)  a  chair  was 
specially  created  in  the  College  de  France  for  M.  Paulin  Paris,  father  of-; 
the  present  incumbent]  For  thirty  years  Germany  had  but  four  such 
chairs  (Bonn,  Halle,  Marburg,  Tubingen),  but  in  the  next  two  decades 
every  University  in  the  kingdom  had  its  Professor  Ordinarius,  and,  at  the 
present  writing,  some  of  the.^e  institutions  have  two  or  three  full  professors, 
besides  a  series  of  privatdocenten,  who  add  greatly  to  the  eflfective  force 
of  the  University.  In  other  European  countries  this  subject  is  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  curricula  of  higher  education,  and  they  have  accordingly 
one  or  more  professors  in  the  department.  Spain  alone  has  no  representa- 
tive, and  only  one  University  in  England  (Cambridge)  has  a  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages. 

Considering  the  literary  traditions  which  we  in  America  have  received 
as  a  sacred  legacy  from  the  mother  country,  the  study  of  the  romance 
languages  and  literatures,  in  the  spirit  that  1  have  endeavored  to  sketch 
them,  must  appeal  to  our  sympathies  in  an  especial  manner,  for  English 
speaking  peoples  cannot  forget  that  England  was  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years  the  cradle  of  an  important  branch  of  French  literature;  the  study  of 
the  development  of  Norman  literature  on  English  soil  means  to  work  out 
our  own  intellectual  history,  and  this  is  true  not  only  for  the  Old  English 


period  where  the  fabulous  story  of  Britain  was  told  in  the  "Brut"  of 
Layamon,  when  the  metrical  romance  of  "  King  Alisaunder"  was  sung  to 
French  originals  but  the  Restoration  brought  a  "  new  movement  in  I^nglish 
dramatic  circles."  Then  it  was  that  "  French  manners,  language  and  liter- 
ature entered  England,  and  soon  became  a  part  of  cultured  life  as  they  had 
never  done  before."  It  is  said  that  Dryden  made  rhyme  the  vehicle  of 
tragedy  partly  in  imitation  of  Corneille,  and  more  than  one  writer  of  prose 
comedy  of  manners  derived  his  inspiration  from  Moliere. 

Under  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Italian  novelle  (novels)  poured  into  England 
and  "found  their  way  into  the  homes  of  almost  all  classes,  and  rivalled  the 
new  Geneva  Bible  and  the  Revised  Prayer-Book  in  popularity."  The  wise 
Roger  Ascham,  University  Orator  at  Cambridge  and  Preceptor  to  the 
Queen,  exclaims  in  that  remarkable  work  of  his,  the  "  Scholenia-ster : " 
"  they  think  more  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  than  of  the  Bible,"  and  a 
recent  writer  shows  us  that  to  the  introduction  of  these  novelle  do  we  owe 
in  English  literature  the  "creation  of  a  prose  fiction  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  prose  style."  English  poets  visited  Italy  and  returned  laden 
with  poetic  fancies.  Milton,  the  grasp  and  stretch  of  who^e  genius  we  have 
had  so  ably  portrayed  to  us  in  a  recent  course  of  lectures  before  this  Uni- 
versity, cheerfully  acknowledges  the  inspiration  that  he  derived  from  the 
singer  of  the  Oerusalanme  liberata,  and  "every  reader  of  Shakespeare,  how- 
ever uncritical,  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the  dramatis  personse 
in  so  many  of  his  plays  are  Italian,  and  that  the  scene  where  incidents  occur 
is  so  often  an  Italian  town.  When  he  discovers  that  the  poet  is  indebted 
for  the  leading  incident  of  the  play  to  some  Italian  novel  he  begins  to 
wonder  what  would  be  left  if  the  borrowed  elements  were  taken  away.  In 
that  case,  he  thinks,  we  should  have  no  '  Othello,'  no  '  Romeo  and  .luliet,' 
we  should  lose  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice,'  'Much  .\ilo  .\bout  Nothing,'  and 
'Measure  for  Measure;'  we  should  miss  much  that  gives  vivacity  and 
interest  to  the  'Tempest,'  the  '  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  and  '  Twelfth  Night;' 
we  should  have  to  give  up  more  or  less  of  the  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,' 
'All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  and  the  '  Comedy  of  Errors.'  .\11  these  jdays, 
he  finds,  are  derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  either  in  the  whole  plot, 
or  in  part  of  it,  from  translations  of  Italian  novels." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  an  English  prize  essayist,  touching  on  this  period 
of  our  intellectual  life,  should  have  ventured  the'  sentiment,  that  "  Italy 
gave  us  materials  and  colors,  easel  and  paint  brushes,  set  models  and  copies 
before  us,  and  then  left  us  to  paint  our  own  pictures."  And  1  may  be  par- 
doned, I  hope,  for  citing  in  this  connection  my  own  experience  while  work- 
ing recently  in  the  British  Museum.  Desirous  to  trace  the  earliest  contact 
of  Italian  with  English  thought  and  literary  growth,  I  fimnd  this  not  a 
difficult  task  for  the  linguistic  side  of  the  subject,  but  when  I  turned  to  the 
literature  proper,  the  material  soon  grew  to  so  prodigious  proportions  that 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  compass  it  in  a  limited  time.  I  was  forced  to 
abandon,  temporarily,  the  treatment  of  so  extensive  a  theme. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  plead  that  the  wide-reaching  reform  whose  outlines 
have  here  been  characterized,  bears  nothing  antagonistic  in  its  methods  or 
subversive  in  its  purposes ;  alongside  of  the  other  great  educational  move- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century  it  has  taken  its  place,  sn|>pnrteil  and  nour- 
ished by  the  industry,  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  followers  who  would  strive, 
through  it,  to  appreciate  and  make  bright  another  light  of  our  common 
intellectual  heritage — a  light  which  was  dimmed  for  a  season  by  too  narrow 
a  sympathy  and  too  exclusive  a  spirit.  Modern  international  culture,  the 
goal  on  which  we  have  set  our  eyes  so  hopefully,  w;i.s  a  dilliiult  thing  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  when  it  was  represented  in  this  country  by  only  two 
distinguished  literary  workers,  Longfellow  and  James  Russell  Lowell. 
"  The  latter  is  still  our  ripest,  richest,  broadest  literary  scholar,"  and  he 
shall  say  the  last  word  for  me  in  this  first  brief  presented  for  the  Romance 
Languages : — 

"  The  day  will  come,  nay,  it  is  dawning  already,  when  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  masterpieces  of  whatever  langtiage  are  not  to  be  classed  by 
an  arbitrary  standard,  but  stand  on  the  same  level  in  virtue  of  being 
masterpieces;  that  thought,  imagination,  and  fancy  may  make  even  a 
paloia  acceptable  to  .scholars;  that  the  poets  of  all  climes  and  of  all  ages 
'sing  to  (me  clear  harp  in  divers  tones,'  and  that  the  masters  of  prose  and 
the  masters  of  verse  in  all  tongues  teach  the  same  lesson  and  exact  the 
same  fee." 
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ENUMERATlOiNT  OF  CLASSES,  SECOND  HALF-YEAR,  1890-9L 


Mathematics  and  Astronomy.    (72  students). 

classes  meet  in  the  Physical  Laboratory. 

Tiieory  of  Instruments  and  Practical  Astronomy:  Pro- 
fessor Newcomb  and  Mr.  Borst.  Four  times  weekly,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  and  Friday,  4  p.  m.     (8). 

Annis.  Jewell.  Roberts,  E.  H.  Thompson,  E.  P. 

Hoffnian.  Manning,  H.  P.  Eoszel.  Woltf. 

History  of  Astronomy:  Professor  Newcomb  and  Mr.  Borst. 
Weekly,  Saturday,  10  a.  m.     (7). 

Annis.  .Tewell.  Eoszel.  Wolff. 

lIoBnian.  Koberts,  E.  H.  Thompson,  E.  P. 

Celestial  Mechanics:   Professor  Newcomb  and   Dr.   Chapman. 
Twice  weekly,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9  a.  m.     (3). 
Borst.  Eoszel.  Willard. 

Theoretical  Dynamics ;  Theory  of  Attractions  :  Dr.  Craig. 
Four  times  weekly,  Monday ,Tuesday,Thursday,and  Friday,  11  a.  m.  (4). 
Aldrich.  Burst.  Manning,  H.  P.  Eoszel. 

Abelian  Functions:   Dr.  Ckaig.      Twice   weekly.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  9  a.  m.     (2). 
Manning,  H.  I'.  Eoberts,  E.  H. 

Linear  Differential  Equations:  Dr.  Craig.   Three  timesweekly, 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  9  a.  m.     (7). 
Aldrich.  Manning,  E.  P.  Eoberts,  E.  H.  WUlard. 

Blakslee.  Manning,  H.  P.  Eoszel. 

Differential  Equations:    (Major  Course):    D 
weekly,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  a.  m.     (16). 
Almy.  Chaffee.  Lake. 

Annis.  Hankins, 

Brown,  T.M.  .tones,  G.W. 

Bumstead.  Keiley. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus :  Dr.  Franklin.  Daily, 
1  p.  m.     (42). 


Lewis,  E.  P. 
Roberts,  E   H. 
Eoberts,  W.  M. 


Craig.     Twice 


'Saunders,  C.  A. 
Smith,  W.S. 
Thompson,  E.  P. 
Turner. 


Adams,  W. 

Annis. 

Aspinwall. 

Aughiubaugh. 

Bobee. 

Breitbaupt. 

Brown.  G.  S. 

Brown,  T.R. 

Bullock. 

Cameron,  F.  T.  P. 

Coburu. 


Cox. 
Doan. 

Dorsey. 

Doughty. 

Foster. 

Frye. 

Ha'nkins. 

Hewes. 

Hoffman. 

Hopkins. 

Hutton,  G.  H. 


Hutton.  R.  E. 
Lake. 
McKay. 
Mann. 

Newhall,  0.  W. 
Pattison. 
Penrose,  C.  B. 
Phelps 
Price,  H.  B. 
Randolph,  H.  F. 


Reese,  k.  L. 

Rowland,  A 

Schenck. 

Scbulz. 

Stern. 

Thomas. 

Todd,  R.  I. 

W'aidner. 

Whitehead. 

Young. 


Twice  weekly,  Wednesday 


Advanced  Algebra  :  Dr.  Fraxklix. 
and  Friday,  10  a.  m.     (5). 
Cohen.  Manning,  E.  P.  Manning,  H.  P.  Thompson,  E.  P. 

Ford. 

Theory  of  Surfaces  :  Dr.  Franklin.    Twice  weekly,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  10  a.  m.     (6). 

Blakslee.  Ford.  Manning,  H.  P.  Thompson,  E.  P. 

Cohen.  Manning,  E.  P. 

Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions  :  Dr.  Chap.man.    Three  times 
weekly,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  11  a.  ni.     (18). 
Almy.  llankins.  Mackenzie. 


.\nnia. 
Brown,  T.  M. 
Bumstead. 
Chaltee. 


Jones,  G.  W. 
Keiley. 
Lake. 
Lewis,  E.  P. 


Eoberts,  E.  H. 

Eoberts,  W.  M. 

Saunders,  C.  .\. 


Shoemaker, 
.-milh,  W.  S. 
Thompson,  E. 
Turner, 


Elementary  Analytic  Geometry  :  Dr.  Chapman.    Three  times 
weekly,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  1  p.  m.     (8) 


Ames,  J.  G. 
Hancock,  R.  J. 


Langfeld. 
Maynafd. 


Miller. 
Moses. 


Penrose,  C.  A. 
Purnell. 


Physics.     (93  Students.) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Physical  Laboratory,  except  as  otherwise  stated. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism:  Professor  Rowland.    Fotir  times 
weekly,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  10  a.  m.     (6). 
Almy.  Rosa.  Shoemaker.  Squier. 

Mackenzie.  Saunders,  C.  A. 

General  Physics:  (Major  Course) :  Dr.  Kimball.  Daily,  12  m.  (28). 


Clark,  H.  F. 

KeUey. 

Saunders,  C.  A. 

A 11  u  Is. 

Clark,  J.  P. 

Lewis,  E.  P. 

Squier. 

Baldwiu,C.  G. 

Cohen. 

Manning,  E,  P. 

Stern. 

liissJTig. 

rox. 

Manning,  H.  P, 

Thompson, E.P. 

Browne,  S.  H. 

Ford. 

Muiioz. 

Waidner. 

Kiiiustead. 

Holfiuan. 

Pennimau. 

Willard. 

Chatli'e. 

Howard,  CM. 

Koberta,  E.  H. 

Wolir. 

Genera f  Physics:  (Minor 

Daily,  10  a.  m. 

(44). 

.\dams,  W. 

Frye. 

Aspinwall. 

Hall. 

Beeson. 

Hamburger 

Blalock. 

Hankins, 

Bokee. 

Havez. 

Carey,  G. 

Heitniuller. 

Cbesnut. 

Hite. 

Dembitz. 

Hunter. 

DoughtT. 

McKav. 

Fleming. 

Magruder. 

Foster. 

Mann. 

Course) :  Dr.  KijrBALL  and  Dr.  Ames. 


NewhaU,  C.  W. 

Schulz. 

Norris,  H.  H. 

Search. 

Norris,  J.  F. 

Shriver. 

Noyes. 

Smith,  W.S. 

Opie. 

Stabler. 

Phelps. 

Stubbs. 

Ramsbnrg. 

Thomson.  W.  R 

Reese,  A.  L. 

Todd,  R.  I. 

Roberts,  W.  M. 

Turner. 

Rowland,  A.  J. 

Woodward. 

Saunders,  A.  P. 

Young. 

AjtpUed  Electvicity :  {Second  Yearns  Course):  Dr.  Duncan.     Twice 
weekly,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  9  a.  m.     (6). 

Bliss.  Edwards.  Rosa.  Shoemaker. 

Crehore.  Hasson. 

Applied  EUctrieift/:  {First  Year's  Course):  Dr.  Duncan.    Three 

times  weekly,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  9  a.  m.     (19). 

Aughinbaugh.              Cox.  Hutton,  R.  E.                Smith,  W.  S. 

Breitbaupt.                    Doan.  Hewes.                           Shoemaker. 

Browne,  W.  H.,  Jr.       Edwards.  McPberson.                   Waidner. 

Bissiug.                          Frye.  Pattison.                        Warner. 

Crehore.                         He'arne,  J.  G.  Randolph,  H.F. 

Applied  jMCechan'ws:  {Second  Year's  Course) :  Mr.  Hasson.     Three 
times  weekly,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  11  a.  m.     (3). 
Bliss.  Crehore.  Edwards. 

Applied  Mechanics:  {First  Yearns  Course):  Mr.  Hasson.     Twice 
weekly,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  a.  m.     (13). 

Aughinbaugh.  Doan.  Howard,  C.  M. 

Breitbaupt.  Frye.  McPherson. 

Browne,  W.  H.,  Jr.      Hewes.  Pattison, 

Mathemfdical  Theory  of  Sound:  Dr.  Ames. 
9  a.  m.     (S). 

Almy.  Mackenzie.  Saunders,  C.  A. 

Ford*.  Rosa.  Squier, 

Applied  Kinematics  :  {Second  Year) :  Mr.  Aldrich.  Twice  weekly, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  12  ra.,  Front  Building,  Room  18.     (5). 
Bliss.  Edwards.  Hutton,  K.  E  Shoemaker. 

Crehore. 

Applied  Kinematics:  {First  Year):  Mr.  Aldrich.  Twice  weekly, 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Front  Building,  Room  18.     (13). 
Aughinbaugh.  Doan.  Hutton,  G.H.  Randolph,  H.  F. 

Brt-ithaupt.  Frye.  McPherson.  Waidner. 

Browne.  W.  H.,  Jr.      Hewes.  Pattison.  Warner. 

Cox. 


Randolph,  H.F. 

AVaidner. 

Warner. 

Weekly,  Friday, 


Thompson,  E.P. 
Wolff. 


Laboratory  Work:  Professor 

CAN,  Mr.  Hasson,  Dr.  Ames,  Mr. 


Adams,  W. 

Almy. 

Aspinwall. 

Aughinbaugh. 

Baldwin,  C.G. 

Beeson. 

Bissing. 

Blalock. 

Bokee. 

Breitbaupt. 

Browne,  S.  H. 

Browne,  W.  H.,  Jr. 

JBiinistead 

Chaffee. 

Cbesnut. 

Clark,  H.  F. 

Cohen. 

Cox. 

Crehore. 

Dembitz. 

Doan. 

Doughty. 


Edwards. 

Fleming. 

Ford. 

Foster. 

Friese. 

Frye. 

Hall. 

Hamburger. 

Hankins. 

Havez. 

Heitmuller. 

Hearne. 

Hewes, 

Hoffman. 

Howard,  CM. 

Hunter. 

Hutton,  G.  H. 

Hutton,  R.  E. 

Keiley. 

Lewis,  E.  P. 

McKay. 


Rowland,  Dr.  Kimb. 
Bliss.    (85). 

Mackenzie. 

Magruder. 

Mann. 

Planning,  E.  P. 

Manning,  H.  P. 

McPherson. 

NewhaU,  C.  W. 

Norris,  J.  F. 

Norris,  H.  H. 

Noyes. 

Opie. 

Pattison. 

Penniraan. 

Phelps. 

Ranisburg. 

Randolph,  H.  F. 

Reese,  A.  U 

Roberts,  W.  M. 

Rosa. 

Rowland,  A.  J. 

Saunders,  A.  P. 


ALL,  Dr.  DUN- 

Saunders,  C,  A. 

Schulz. 

Search, 

Shriver. 

Shoemaker. 

Smith,  W.  S. 

Squier. 

Stabler. 

Stem. 

Stubbs. 

Thompson,  E.P. 

Thomson,  W.  R. 

Todd,  R,  I. 

Turner. 

Waidner. 

Warner. 

Wei  he. 

Willard. 

Wolff. 

Woodward. 

Young. 


Chemistry,    (los  students). 

Lectures  on  Advanced   Topics  in   Cfiemistry:    Professsor 
Remsen.     Twice  weekly,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  12  m.     (28). 


Be*' son. 

Highee. 

Brigham,  C.  P. 

Hopkins. 

Bromwell. 

Hunter. 

Coates. 

Jones,  H.  C. 

CoUier. 

Jones,  W. 

Dashiell. 

Kohler. 

Rilpin. 

Leonard. 

Lymau. 

Miner. 

Moale. 

Muiioz. 

Parks. 

Roberts,  D.E. 

Saunders,  A.  P. 


Saunders, 

Shober. 

Stabler. 

Stubbs. 

Cllmann. 

Weems. 

White,  J. 


Jour^ial  Meetings:  Twice  weekly,  Thursday  and  Friday,  12m.   (20). 

Brigham,  C.  P.  Jones,  H.  C.  Moale.  Shober. 

Bromwell.  Jones,  W.  Parks.  Stubbs. 

Coates.  Kohler.  Randall.  Ullmann. 

Dashiell.  Lyman.  Saunders,  A.  P.  Weems. 

Gilpin.  Miner.  Saunders,  C.  E.  White,  J. 


March,  1891.] 


UNIVEBSITY  CIRCULARS. 
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Cheinistry  of  the  Compounds  of  Carbon:  [Second  Year's 
Couri^e) :  Professor  Kemsen.  (Two  lectures  and  one  review.)  Three 
times  weekly,  Wednesday,  Tiiursday,  and  Friday,  U  a.  m.     (52), 


Abercrombie. 
Adler,  H. 
Atkinson. 
Baldwin,  C.G. 
Base. 
Behrend. 
Brighaiu,  W.  C. 
Browne,  S.  H. 


Brown,  T.  11. 

Bullock. 

Cameron,  F. 

Francis. 

Greenleaf. 

Havez. 

Uenkelmau. 

Hirsh. 


Howard. 

.lump. 

Keiley. 

Liuthicuiu. 

Lotlirop. 

Noyes. 

Parks. 


Ramsburjj;. 

Reese,  A.  M. 

Searcb. 

Snively. 

Stearns. 

Stern. 

Stewart,  R.  C. 


Jn  addition,  the  following  graduate  students  attend  the  lectures  of  the 

Major  Course : 

Beeson.  Frost.  Hunter,  Shober. 

Blalock.  Goodell.  Leonard.  Slagle. 

Bryan,  J.  E.  Griffin,  J.  J.  Lyman.  Stabler. 

Coates.  Higbee.  Munoz.  Weems. 

Dashiell.  Hopkins.  Saunders,  A.  I*.  Wbiie,  J. 

Fay. 

General  Inorfjanic  Chemistry:    (Second   Year's  Course):   Dr. 

Mouse,     Twice  weekly,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  9  a.m.  (27). 

Abercrombie.  Brown,  T.  K.  Howard.  Sbigle. 

Adler,  H.  Bullock.  Jump.  Snively. 

Atkinson.  Goodell.  Lothrop.  Stearns. 

Baldwin,  C.  G.  Greenleaf.  Liuihicum.  Siern. 

Beeson,  Griffin,  J.  J.  Munoz,  Stewart,  R.  C. 

Bebrend.  Henkelman.  Reese,  A.  M.  Wolff. 

Browne,  S.  H.  Hirsb.  Searcb. 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry :  (First  Year's  Course) :  Two 
lectures  by  Professor  Remsen  and  three  reviews  by  Dr.  Renouf. 
Daily,  9  a.m.     (54). 


Hamburger. 

Harvey. 

Hollander. 

Jobnson,  C.  W. 

Keating. 

L'Engle. 

Manu, 

McKay. 

Mitcbell. 

Norris,  J.  F. 


Noyes. 
Opie. 

Penrose,  C.  A. 
Phelps. 
Kamsburg. 
Reese,  A.  L.     . 
Re  u  ling. 
Rowland,  A.  J. 
Schulz. 


Smith,  A.  P. 
Smith,  S.  K. 
Stewart,  C.  M. 
Theobald. 
Thomson,  W.  R. 
West. 

Whitehead. 
Woodward. 
Young. 


Aspinwall. 

Barton. 

Bokee. 

Briggs. 

Cameron,  M.  J, 

Cooke,  H.  \V. 

Dorsey. 

Doughty. 

Foster, 

Gallaway, 

In  addition,  the  following  graduate  students  attend  the  lectures  of  the 

Minor  Course: 
Blalock.  Frost.  Leonard.  Saunders,  A.  P. 

Bryan,  J.  E.  Higbee.  Lyman.  Squier. 

Dashiell.  Hopkins.  Mackenzie.  Stabler, 

Fay.  King.  Roberts,  D.  E.  White,  J. 

Laboratory  Worh:  Professor  Remsen,  Dr.  Morse,  Dr.  Renouf, 
and  Dr.  Randall.     Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     (105). 

Abercrombie. 

Aspiuwall. 

Adler,  H. 

Atkinson. 

Baldwin,  C.G. 

Barton. 

Beeson. 

Bebrend. 

Blalock. 

Bokee. 

Briggs. 

Bngham.C.  P. 

Brigham,  W.  C. 

Bromwell. 

Browne,  S.  H. 

Brown,  T.  R. 

Bullock. 

Cameron,  F.  K. 

Cameron,  M.  J. 

Clark,  H.  F. 

Coates. 

Collier. 

Cooke,  H.  W. 

Dashiell. 

Dorsey. 

Doughty. 

Fay. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy.    (27  students). 

M.iner€ilogy :  Dr.  Williams.  Lectures,  four  times  weekly,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  with  practical  work,  Mon- 
day, 2.30  to  5  p.  m.,  Petrographical  Laboratory.    (20). 


Foster. 

Kohler. 

Saunders,  A.  P. 

Francis. 

L'Engle. 

Saunders,  C.  E. 

Frost. 

Leonard. 

Schulz. 

Gallaway. 

Llntbicum. 

Search. 

Gilpin. 

Lothrop. 

Shober. 

Goodell. 

Lyman. 

Slagle. 

Greenleaf. 

Mackenzie. 

Smith,  A.  P. 

Griffin,  J.  J, 

Mann. 

Smith,  S,  K. 

Hamburger. 

McKay. 

Snively. 

Harvey. 

Miner. 

Squier. 

Havez. 

Mitchell. 

Stabler. 

Henkelman. 

Moale. 

Stearns. 

Higbee. 

Muiioz. 

Stern. 

Hirsh. 

Norris,  J.  F. 

Stewart,  C.  M, 

Hite. 

Noyes. 

Stewart,  R,  C. 

Hollander. 

Opie. 

Stiibbs. 

Hopkins. 

Parks. 

Theobald. 

Howard. 

Penrose,  C.  A. 

Thomson,  W.R 

Huuter. 

Phelps. 

Ullmann. 

Jobnson,  C.  W. 

Pope. 

Weems. 

Jones,  H.  C. 

Ramsburg. 

West. 

Jones,  W. 

Reese,  A.  L. 

White,  J. 

Jump. 

Reese,  A.  M. 

Whitehead. 

Keating. 

Reuliug. 

Wolff. 

Keiley, 

Roberts,  D.  E. 

Woodward. 

King, 

Rowland,  A.  J. 

Young. 

Beeson. 

ICeyes. 

Pope. 

Slagle. 
,  SLubbs. 

Bromwell. 

King. 

Powell,  S.  L. 

Cameron. 

Lyman. 

Koberts,  D.  E. 

Ullmann. 

Goodell. 

Miner. 

Saunders. 

Vea. 

Grant. 

Parks. 

.Shober. 

Weems. 

Petrography  and  Mineraloffy :  {Lubnraiory  Work) :  Dr.  ^Vil- 
LIAMS.     Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  Petrographical  Laboratory.    (5). 
Grant.  Kohler.  King.  Vea. 

Keycs. 

Oeolof/y  :  Dr.  Williams  ami  Dr.  Clark.  Ijectiires,  four  times  weekly, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  9  a.  iii.,  Wednesday,  2  p.  m.,  Petro- 
graphiral  Laboratory,  with  laboratory  work,  Wednesday,  3-5  p.  m., 
and  excursions  on  Saturdays.     (15). 

Bromwell.  Keyes.  Moale.  Roberts,  D.  E. 

Cary,  N.  W.  King.  Parks.  Shrove. 


Coates. 
Grant. 


Keyea. 
King. 
Kohler. 
Leonard. 


Pope. 
Powell,  S.L. 


Palfvontolofji/ :  Dr.  Clakic.     Twice  weekly,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 

2-.")  p.  ni.,  l':il;i'0Titological  Laboratory.     (4). 
Bibbins.  Grant.  Keyes.  King. 


Biology. 


(•')7  Students). 

Classes  meet  in  the  Biological  Lalioratory. 

Lectures):    Professor    Martin. 


Lingle. 
Price,  G.  C. 


Knower,  H. 

Lingle. 

Metcalf. 


M. 


Wrighl. 

Weekly, 

Morgan. 
Price,  G.  C. 
Wright. 


Animal  Physiology:   {Advanced 
Weekly,  Thursday,  10  a.  m.     (7). 
Bigelow.  Hough. 

Harrison,  R.  G.  Kuower,  H.  M. 

tTournal  Club :  Professor  Martin  and  Professor  Brooks. 

Friday,  12  m.     (13). 

Bibbius.  Harrison,  R.G. 

Bitjelow.  Hough. 

Conklin.  Kellogg. 
V  icld. 

Animal  Physiology:  Professor  Martin.  Three  times  weekly, 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  1 1  a.  m.     (18). 

Base.                               Guudry,  L.  H.  Lefevre.  Price,  G.  C. 

Bryan..!.  E.                   Hiss,  P.  H.,  Jr.  Likes.  Rilller. 

Cary,N.W.                  Hough.  Linthicum.  Search. 

Clark,  \V.  B.                  Hunt.  Painter.  Steenken. 
Hobbiii.                          Jump. 

Morphology  :  ( Lectures  cm  the  Tunicata) :  Professor  Brooks.    Weekly, 
Mondays  in  March  and  April,  12  m.     (10). 


Bibbins.  Field.                             Knower,  H.  M. 

Bigelow.  Harrison,  R.  G.             Metcalf. 

Conklin.  Kellogg. 

Morphological  Seminary 

day,  12  m.  (12). 

Bibbius.  Field.                            Kellogg. 

Bigelow.  Harrison,  R.  G.             Knower,  H.  M. 

Conklin.  Hough.                           Lingle. 


Morgan. 
Price,  G.  C. 


Professor  Brooks.    Weekly,  Wednes- 


Metcalf. 
Morgan. 
Price.  G.  C. 


General  Zoology :  Professor  Brooks.    Twice  weekly,  Tuesday  and 


Thursd.ay,  11  a.  m. 

Base 

Britcher. 
Bryan,  J.  E. 
Cary,  N.W. 
Dobbin. 


(17). 
Gundry,  L.  H. 
Hiss,  P.  H.,  Jr. 
Hough. 
Hunt. 


Jump. 
Lefevre. 
Likes. 
Linthicuin. 


Painter. 

Rittler. 
Search. 
Steenken. 


Osteoiogy  :  Professor  Brooks.  Twice  weekly,  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
10  a.  m,     (24). 

Abercrombie.  Bryan,  J.  E,  Hirsh. 

Adler,  H.  Bullock.  Hiss,  P.  H.,  Jr. 

Agelasto.  Cary,  N.W.  Lothrop. 

Atkinson.  Detwiler.  McDougall. 

Bchrend.  Greenleaf.  Reese,  A.  M. 

liritcber.  Hartsock.  Reuling. 

General  Biology:  Dr.  Andrews.    Three  times  weekly,  Monday, 

Wednesday,  and  Fridav,  10  a.  m.  (23). 

Aliercrombie.                Bryan,  J.  E.  Hirsb. 

Adler,  H.                       Bullock.  Hiss,  P.  H.,  Jr. 

Agelasto.                        Cary,  N.  W.  Lothrop. 

Atkinson.                      Detwiler.  McDougall. 

Bebrend.                       Greenleaf.  Reese,  A.M. 

Britcher.                        Hartsock.  Reuling. 

Laboratory   Work:    Professor  Martin,    Professor   Brooks,   Dr. 
Andrews,  and  Dr.  Dreyer.     Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     (56). 


Search. 

Smiley. 

Snively. 

Stearns. 

Stevens,  D.  G. 

Weems. 


Search. 

Smiley. 
Snivefy, 
Stearns. 
Stevens,  D.  G. 


Abercrombie. 

Adler,  H. 

Agelasto. 

Atkinson. 

Base. 

Batchelor. 

Bebrend. 

Bibbins. 

Bigelow. 

Braubam. 

Britclier. 

Bryan,  J.  E. 

Bullock. 

Cary,  N.  W. 


Clark,  W.  B. 

Conklin. 

Crouch. 

Detwiler, 

Dobbin. 

Field. 

Greenleaf. 

Guudry,  L.  II. 

Harrison,  R.  G. 

Hartsock. 

Hirsb. 

Hiss,  P.  H.,Jr. 

Hough. 

Hunt. 


Jump. 

Kellogg, 

Knower,  H.  M. 

Lefevre. 

Likes, 

Lingle. 

Lintbicuni. 

Lothrop. 

Mann,  A.  H. 

iVIcConachie. 

McDougall. 

ISfetcalf. 

MitnJck. 

Morgan. 


Painter. 

Pickel. 

Price,  G.  C. 

Reese,  A.  M. 

Reuling. 

Rittler. 

Russell. 

Search. 

Smiley. 

Snively. 

Stearns. 

Steenken. 

Stevens,  D.  G. 

Wright. 


Greek.     (54  Students). 


G^reek  Seminary:  Professor  Oildersleeve. 
day  and  \\'cdnesday,  10  a.  ni.,  Classical  Library. 
Baden.  Frascr.  Slaske. 

Brandow.  (irey,  W.  K.  Mustard. 

Carroll.  Hammond.  Newhall,B. 

Devrles.  Harris,  W.  A.  Robertson. 

Eckels.  Hill.  Simonds. 

Fowler.        •  Main.  Smith, G.  F. 

Fox. 

Greek  Tragic  Poets:  Professor  Gildersleeve. 

10  a.  111.,  Classical  Library.     (27), 

Baden.  Fowler. 

Bagby.  Fox. 

Brandow.  Fraaer. 

Carroll.  (Jrey.W.  \X. 

Casanowlcs.  Hammond. 

Devrics.  Harris,  W.  A. 

Eckels.  Hill. 


Main. 

Ma-ske. 

Mustard. 

Newliall,  B. 

Robertson. 

Simonds. 

Smith,  G.  F. 


Twice  weekly,  Mon- 
(25). 

Stacey. 
Tuppor. 

Vo8. 

Webstar. 
White,  E.  L. 
While,  J.  B. 

Weekly,  Tuesday, 

Stacey. 
Topper. 
Vos. 

Webster. 
White,  E.  L. 
White,  J.  B. 
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Fox. 

Main. 

Smith,  G.  F. 

Fraser. 

XIaske. 

Stacey. 

Grey.W.E. 

Mustard. 

Tupper. 

Hammond. 

Newhall,  B. 

Webster. 

Harris,  W.  A. 

Robertson. 

While.  E.  L. 

Hill. 

Simonds. 

White,  J.  B. 

History  of  Greek  Comedy :  Professor  Gildebsleeve.  Weekly, 
Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Classical  Library.     (25). 

Baden. 

Bagby. 

Braudow. 

Carroll. 

Devries. 

Eckels. 

Fowler. 

SynUictieal  Elements  of  Style :  Professor  Gildersleeve.  Weekly, 

'Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Classical  Library.  (27). 

Baden.  Fowler.  Main.  Stacey. 

Bagby.  Fox.  Maske.  Tupper. 

Brandow.  Fraser.  Mustard.  Vos. 

Carroll.  Grey,  W.  E.  Newhall,  B.  Webster. 

Casanowicz.  Hammond.  Robertson.  White,  E.  L. 

Devries.  Harris,  W.  A.  Simonds.  White,  J.  B. 

Eckels.  Hill.  Smith,  G.  F. 

Readiny  at  Sight:  Dr.  Spieker.     Weekly,  Tuesday,  4  p.  m.,  313 

W.  Monument  St.     (9). 

Dembitz.  Johnson,  C.  W.  Slagruder.  Smiley. 

Detwiler.  Keating.  Shriyer.  Stevens,  D.  G. 

GaUaway. 
Aeschylus:  Sojihokl^s:  Dr.  Spieker.     Three  times  weekly,  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday,  12  m.,  313  W.  Monument  St.     (7). 

Bennett.  James,  M.  Latan^.  Webster. 

Bryan,  A.  C.  Johnson,  T.  W.  Peppier. 

Greek  Literature:  Dr.  Spieker.  Weekly,  Monday,  12  m.,  313  W. 
Monument  St.     (6). 

Bennett.  James,  M.  Lataoe.  Peppier. 

Bryan,  A.  C.  Johnson,  T.  W. 

Homer;  Euripides:  Dr.  Spieker.  Four  times  weeekly,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  11a.  m.,  313  W.  Monument  St.  (8). 
Ahrens,  T.  G.  Kelso.  Montgomerv.  Thieme. 

Clarke,  F.  A.  Killmon.  Mullikin.    '  Warfield. 

Prose  Composition :  Dr.  Spieker. 

Major  Course :  Weekly,  Wednesday,  12  m.,  313  W.  Monument  St.    (14). 

Bennett.  Fox.  Maske.  Webster. 

Bryan,  A.  C.  James,  M.  Peppier.  White,  E.  L. 

Carroll.  Johnson,  T.W.  Tupper.  White,  J.  B. 

Fowler.  Latane. 

Minor  Course:  Weekly,  Monday,  11  a.  m.,  313  W.  Monument  St.     (8). 

Ahrens,  T.  G.  Kelso.  Montgomerv.  Thieme. 

Clarke,  F.  A.  Killmon.  Mullikin.   '  Warfield. 

yew  TeManient  Greek:  (The  Teaching  of  Ihe  Apostles ;  Seiect  chap- 
ters of  the  New  Testamerd):  Dr.  Abnolt.  Twice  weekly,  Monday  and 
Wednesday,  2  p.  m.     (7). 

Casanowicz.  McDowell.  Smiley.  Whaley. 

Downs.  Schloegel.  Stevens,  D.  G. 


Latin.     (64  Students.) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Front  Building,  Room  7,  except  as  otherwise  stated. 

Latin  Seminary :  Livy  and  Tacitus:  Dr.  M.  Warren.  Twice 
weekly,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  11a.  m.     (23). 

Baden.                            Ebeling.  Hammond.  Smith,  G.  F. 

Bagby.                           Eckels.  Harris,  W.  A.  Stacey. 

Bowen.                         Fowler.  Hill.  Webster. 

Carroll.                          Fox.  Main.  White,  E.  L. 

Crenshaw.                     Fraser.  Maske.  White,  J.  B. 

Devries,                         Grey,  W.  R.  Mustard. 

Lectures  on  Historical  Latin  Grammar :  Dr.  M.  Wakrex. 

Weekly,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  9.     (24). 

Baden.  Eckels.  Harris,  W.  A.  Mustard. 

Bagby.  Fowler.  Hill.  Smith,  G.  F. 

Bowen.  Fox.  James,  M.  Stacey. 

Carroll.  Fraser.  Main.  Webster. 

Devries.  Grey,  W.  R.  Maske.  White,  E.  L. 

Ebeling.  Hammond.  Menger.  White,  J.  B. 

Journal  Club  :  Dr.  M.Wakres.  Weekly,  Wednesday,  11a.m.  (13). 

CarroU.  Fraser.  Moore.  Webster. 

Casanowicz.  Grey,  W.  B.  Mustard.  White,  E.  L. 

Ebeling.  Hammond.  Stacey.  White,  J.  B. 

Fowler. 

Tacitus:  Dr.  M.  Warren.  Four  times  weekly,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  9  a.  m..  Room  9.     (18.) 

Agelasto.  Grifiiss.  Miller.  Sparks. 

Bentley.  Jackson.  Moses.  Thomas- 

Blackford.  James,  M.  Purnell.  TurnbuU. 

Dowell.  Langfeld.  Sonneborn. 

Edmondson.  Lee.  Soper. 

•Tuvennl:  {Select  Satires):  Dr.  K.  W.  Smith.  Three  times  weekly, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,313  Monument  street.  (7). 
Bennett.  Johnson,  T.W^..  Latanf.  Peppier. 

Bryan,  A.  C.  Jones,  G.  W.  Montgomery. 

Heading  at  Sight:  Dr.  K.  W.  Smith.  Weekly,  Friday,  10  a.  m., 
313  Monument  St.     (9). 

Bennett.  James,  M.  Jones,  G.  W.  Montgomery. 

Bryan,  A.  C.  Johnson,!.  W.  Latang.  Peppier. 

Fox.  *^ 


Horace:  {Select  Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles):  Dr.  K.  W.  Smith.  Four 
times  weekly,  Tuesd.ay,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  9  a.  m., 
313  Monument  St.     (11). 

Ahrens,  T.G.  Clark,  W.L.  Killmon.  Thieme. 

Andrews.  F.  Hancock,  R.J.  Morris,  W.  J.  Warfield. 

Clarke,  F.  A.  Kelso.  Mullikin. 

History  of   Classical  Philology  :    Dr.  Gudeman.      Weekly, 

Thursday,  12  m.     (15). 

Baden.  Fowler.  Hill.  Stacey. 

Bowen.  Fraser.  Main.  Tupper. 

CarroU.  Grey,  W.  R.  Maske.  White,  E.  L. 

Devries.  Hammond.  Mustard.  White,  J.  B. 

Ebeling.  Harris,  W.  A.  Smith,  G.  F. 

Tacitus:  {Dialogrus  de  oratoribus,  with  introductory  lectures  on  the  "Dia- 
logue Controversy") :  Dr.  Gcdeman.  Weekly,  Monday,  11  a.  m.  (13). 
Boweu.  Fowler.  Maske.  Webster. 

Devries.  Grey,  W.  R.  Mustard.  White,  E.  L. 

Eckels.  Hammond.  Stacey.  White,  J.  B. 

Fraser. 

Reading  at  Sight :  {QuinlUian,  Book  X) :  Dr.  Gudemajj .  Weekly, 
Friday,  4.30  p.  m.     (13). 

Bennett.  Johnson,  T.  W.  Killmon.  Peppier. 

Bryan,  A.  C.  Kelso.  Montgomery.  Thieme. 

Clarke,  F.  A.  LatanS.  Mullikin.  Warfield. 

James,  M. 

Prose  Composition : 

Oaxs  A:  Dr.  K.  VV.  Smith.    Weekly,  Monday,  10  a.  m.     (10). 

Montgomery. ' 
Peppier. 

I  B:  Dr.  K.  W.  Smith.     Weekly,  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  313  Monument 
Street.     (12). 
Ahrens,  T.  G.  Clark,  W.  L.  Killmon.  Thieme. 

Andrews,  F.  Hancock,  B.  J.  Morris,  W.  J.  Warfield. 

Clarke,  F.  A.  Kelso.  MuUikin.  WiLson. 


Bagby. 

Fox. 

Jones,  G.  W. 

Bennett. 

James,  M. 

Latan*. 

Bryan,  A.  C. 

Johnson,  T.  W. 

Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology.    (35  Stu- 
dents.) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Front  Building,  Room  13. 

Vedic  Seminary  :  ( The  Rig-  Veda  and  the  Atharva-  Veda) :  Dr.  Bloom- 
FtELD.     Weekly,  Wednesday,  4  p.  m.     (11). 

Baden.  Ebeling.  Hill.  Smith,  G.  F. 

Brandow.  Hammond.  Main.  Stacey. 

CarroU.  Harris,  W.  A.  Moore. 

Second  Tear's  Satiskrit:  {Kathasarilsagara  and  Manu) :  Dr.  Bloom- 
field.     Weekly,  Tuesday,  4  p.  m.     (5). 

Brandow.  Hammond.  Mustard.  Stacey. 

Carroll. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Veda:.  Dr.  BLooMrmLD. 
Weekly,  Friday,  4  p.  m.     (5). 

Brandow.  Hammond.  Mustard.  Stacey 

Carroll. 

Elementary  Sanskrit :  ( Perry's  Primer  and  Lanman's  Header) :  Mr. 

Badek.    Twice  weekly,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  9  a.  m.     (5). 

Brandow.  Fox.  Simonds.  Wood,  W.  TV. 

Fowler. 

Comparative  Philology:  {Lectures;   Whitney,  Language  and  ihe 

Study  of  Language) :  Dr.  Bloomfield.    Weekly,  Monday,  4  p.  m.    (17) 

Brandow.  GaUaway.  Johnson,  C.  W.             Shriver. 

Dembitz.  Hammond.  Keating.                      Smiley. 

Detwiler.  Hartsock.  Magruder.                     Stevens,  D.  G 

Fowler.  Harvey.  Montgomery.                Wood,  W.  W. 
Fox. 

Comparative  Gramm^ar  :  (History  of  youn-formation  in  Greek  and 

iaim ;  iec^wres)  .■  Dr.  Bloomfield.    Weekly,  Thursday,  4  p.  m.    (21). 

Baden.  Eckels  Hammond.                    Newhall  B 

Bagby.  Fowler.  Harris,  W.  A.                Simonds. 

Brandow.  Fox.  Main.                             Smith,  G.F. 

Carroll.  Fraser.  Moore.                            Stacey 

Devries.  Grey,  W.  R.  Mustard.                      White,' E.L. 
Ebeling. 


Semitic  Liangnages.    (20  Studenu). 

Classes  meet  in  the  Front  Building,  Room  14. 

Old  Testament  Seminary:  {Ecctesiastes  X-XII):  Prof.  Hattpt. 
Two  hours  weekly,  Monday,  3-4  and  5-6  p.  m.     (10). 
Casanowicz.  Downs.  McDowell.  Smilev. 

Dembitz.  Johnston,  C.  Prince.  SteTenj  D  G 

Devries.  Leon. 

Hebrew  Exercises:  (Historical  Books) :  Dr.  Johnston.    Two  hours 
weekly,  Monday,  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.     (7). 

Devries.  McDoweU.  Stevens,  D.  G.  Whaley 

Downs.  Smiley.  Thomson,  R.  J. 
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EletnetUat'ij  Hebrew:  (Pentateuch) :  Dr.  Johnston.  Twice  weekly, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  9  a.  m.     (1). 
Bennett. 

Mishnic  Hebreiv :  (Shabbath) :  Mr.  Casanowicz.    Weekly,  Friday, 
9  a.  m.     (2). 
Dembitz.  McDowell. 

Bibliciil  Araineau:  {Daniel):  Prof.  Hadpt.     Weekly,  Thursday, 
5  p.  ra.     (6). 

Casanowiez.  Johnston,  C.  McDowell.  Prince. 

Dembitz.  Leon. 

Sijriac  :  [New  Testament) :  Prof.  Hadpt.  Weekly,  Thursday,  4  p.  m.  (5). 
Casanowicz.  Leon.  McDowell.  I'rince. 

Johnston.  C. 

Arabic:  (iZemcmtaj-j/);  Dr.  Johnston.   Weekly, Thursday,  10a.  id.  (2). 
Hawkes.  McDowell. 

Arabic:  {Selected  Texts) :  Dr.  Johnston.    Weekly,  Friday,  12  m.    (3). 
Casanowicz.  Hawkes.  Prince. 

Arabic  Exercises:  {Arabian  Nights):  Dr.  Leon.    Weekly,  Friday, 
11  a.m.     (4). 
Casanowicz.  Hawkes.  Johnston,  C.  Prince. 

Arabic  Conversation :  Dr.  Leon.    Weekly,  Monday,  10  a.  m.    (4). 
Casanowicz.  Hawkes.  Johnston,  C.  Prince. 

Arabic:    {Advanced  Course:  Coran  and  Prose  Composition) :   Professor 
Haupt.     Weekly,  Thursd.-iy,  3  p.  lu.     (6). 

Casanowicz.  Johnston,  C.  McDowell.  Prince. 

Hawkes.  Leon. 

Arabia  and  Islam:  (Lectures):  Dr.  Leon.    Weekly,  Wednesday, 
5p.m.     (11). 

Bennett.  Jewett.  Knower,  W.  Sonneborn. 

Bentley.  Johnston,  C.  Prince.  Stevens,  D.  G. 

Casanowicz.  Knower,  H.  JL  Smiley. 

A  few  clergymen  and  others,  not  connected  with  the  University,  also 
attend  these  lectures. 

Assi/rifin:  (Elementary :  First  Part  of  Haupt' s  Texts):  Dr.  John.ston. 
Weekly,  Monday,  1  p.  m.     (1). 
Whaley. 

Assi/ri/in:    {Second    Year:    Delitzsch's   Lesestiiche) :    Dr.    Johnston. 
Twice  weekly,  Monday  and  Thursday,  9  a.  m.     (4). 
Casanowicz.  Dembitz.  Leon.  McDowell. 

Assyrian:  (Special  Course) :  Mr.  Pbince.    Three  hours  weekly,  Thurs- 
day, 10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.     (1). 
Leon. 

Assyrian  Exercises  :  (Selections  from  Haupt' s  Texts) :  Dr.  Johnston. 
Weekly,  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.     (4). 
Casanowicz.  Leon.  McDowell.  Prince. 

Assyrian  Seminary :  (RawL,  Vol.  IV,  Pis.  57-68);  Prof.  Hadpt. 
Two  hours  weekly,  Saturday,  3-4,  5-6  p.  m.     (4). 
Casanowicz.  Johnston,  C.  Leon.  Prince. 

Sunwro- Akkadian :  (Haupl's  Texts) :  Prof.  Haupt.    Twice  weekly, 
Monday  and  Saturday,  4  p.  m.     (5). 

Casanowicz.  Leon.  McDowell.  Prince. 

Johnston,  C. 

Turkish:  (A.  Mailer's  Chrestomathy) :  Mr.  Prince.    Weekly,  Wednes- 
day, 12  m.     (3). 
Hawkes.  Johnston,  C.  Leon. 

Persian :    (Salemann   and   Shukowski's  Chrestomathy) :   Mr.   Hawkes. 
Weekly,  Wednesday,  11a.  m.     (3). 
Johnston,  C.  Leon.  Prince. 


German.     (90  Students). 

Classes  meet  at  715  N.  Eutaw  St.,  e-xcept  as  otherwise  stated. 

Teutonic  Seminary :  Dr.  Wood. 
(a)  Goethe's  Faust:  Twice  weekly,  Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Thursday,  11 

a.m.     (11). 
Bollard.  Ferren.  Mather,  F.  J.  .Sonneborn. 

Crenshaw.  Francis.  Sieber.  Voa. 

Faust.  Harris,  L.  M.  Smith,  C.  A. 

(6)  Middle  High  Oei-ntan:  (Die  Lieder  Neidharts  von  Reuenthal,  ed.  F. 
Keinz).     Twice  weekly,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  9  a.  ni.     (13). 

Bowen.  Ferren.  Harris,  L.  M.  Reeves. 

Crenshaw.  Francis.  Mather.  Siober. 

Cutting.  Cirey,  W.  R.  Prince.  Voa. 
Fauflt. 


(c)  .Journal  Meeting:  Fortnightly,  Friday,  7.30  p.  ni.  (10). 

Crenshaw.  Ferren.  Mather.  Sieber. 

Cutting.  Francis.  Reeves.  Vos. 

Faust.  Harrison,  T.  P. 

Gothic:  (Braune's  Orammar) :  Dr.  Wood.  Twice  weekly,  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  10  a.  ni.     (12). 

Bowen.  Ferren.  Magiiussou.  sieber. 

Crenshaw.  Francis.  Prince.  .'^ruith.C.  A. 

Cutting.  Harris,  L.  M.  Reeves.  Weber. 

History  of  German  Literature  in  the  10th  Century.     Dr. 

Wood.    Twice  weekly,  Thursday  and  Friday,  9  a.  ra.     (12). 
Bullard.  Faust.  Harris,  L.  M.  .Sieber. 

Crenshaw.  Francis.  Prince.  Smith,  C.  A. 

Cutting.  Grey,  W.  R.  Reeves.  Vos. 

History  of  the  Lanf/uaffc  in  the  Old  Hiyh  German  Period : 

Dr.  Learned.     Weekly,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.  lo  2  p.  m.     (4). 
Bowen.  Faust.  Sieber.  Vos. 

Cutting. 

Middle  Hiyh  German  (Elementary):  Dr.  Leakned.  Weekly, 
Monday,  9  a.  m.     (6). 

Bowen.  Harris,  L.  M.  Smith,  C.  A.  Weber. 

Grey,  W.  R.  Sieber. 

{Major   Course^ 

Classics:  Ooethe,  Faust:  Dr.  Wood.  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  10 
a.  in.  History  of  German  Literature:  Dr.  Wood.  Monday, 
10  a.  in.  Prose  Peadinys:  Freylag,  Aics  dem  MiUelaller :  Dr. 
Learned.  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.  Prose  Composition :  Dr.  Learned. 
Friday,  10  ;i.  m.     (14). 

Axson.  Knower,  W.  Moses.  Stewart,  G.  L. 

Baldwin,  R.  W.  Langfeld.  Rittler.  Stewart,  J. 

Bentley.  L'Engle.  Steenken.  Weber. 

Greenbaum.  Miller. 

{Minor  Course  A.') 

Classics:  Ooethe,  Egmont ;  Schiller,  WilhelmTdl:  Dr.  Learned.  Mtm- 
day  and  Tuesday,  11a.  m.  Prose  P^eadinys  :  Briefwechsel  zxoischcn 
Schiller  und  Goethe :  Dr.  Wood.  Wednesday,  1 1  a.  in. ;  Freyiag,  A  us  dem 
Stmit  Friedrichs  des  Grossen :  Dr.  Learned.  Friday,  11a.  in.  Prose 
Composition:  Dr. Wood  and  Dr.  Learned.   Thursday,  11  a.  m.  (26). 

Abercrombie.  Edmondson.  Peppier.  Suively. 

Andrews,  F.  GriiBss.  Price,  H.  B.  Soper. 

Behrend.     ♦  Latan6.  Purnell.  .Sparks. 

Blackford.  Lee.  Reese,  A.  M.  Stearns. 

Caineron,T.  F.  P.         Murray,  A.  C.  Schenck.  Stewart,  R.  C. 

Coburn.  Newhall,  C.  W.  Smyser.  Thomas. 

Dowell.  Penniman. 

(Minor  Course  B.} 

Schiller,   Wilhelm  Tell;    Buchheim,  Beader  II;    Whit- 
ney's Grammar  :  Dr.  F.  M.  Warren.     Daily,  11  a.  m.,  305  W. 
Monument  Street.     (22). 
Agelasto.  Fay.  Johnson,  T.  W.  Penrose,  C.  B. 


Ames,  J.  G. 

Green  leaf. 

Lothrop. 

Squier. 

Atkioaon. 

Hancock,  R.  J. 

Mcrtougall. 

Todd.  R.  I. 

BeiiDett. 

Hartsock. 

Rlufioz. 

Tupper. 

Brown,  G.  S. 

Hoffman. 

Penrose,  C.  A. 

Turubull,  L 

.L 

Bryan,  A.  C. 

Jackson. 

(Supplementary  Courses^ 

Historical  Beadlnys:  (Freyiag,  Au^  dem  Stoat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen) : 

Dr.  Learned.    Twice  weekly,  Monday  aiul  Tuesday,  5  p.  in.     (3). 

Howe.  Morris,  G.  P.  While,  J.  B. 

Scientific  Beadinys  :  (Helmholtz,  Ueber  Goethe's  naturwissoischafllichc 

Arbeiten):  Dr.  Learned.     Twice  weekly,  Wednesday  and  Tliunsday, 

5  p.  m.     (8). 

Ames,  D.  Britcher.  Hopkins.  Lewis,  E.  P. 

Keyes.  Thompson,  E.  P. 


Beeson. 


Goodell. 


Romance  Languages.    (76  students). 

Classes  meet  in  715  N.  Eutaw  Street,  except  as  otherwise  stated. 

Adrancrd  Courses:  (Romance  Seminary;  Folk  Jxitin ;  Italian  Phil- 
ology): Dr.  Elliott.  (Three  Classes).  Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  Wednes- 
day. 12  m.,  and  Thursdiiy,  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.     (6). 

Anderson.  Hruner.  Lewis,  E.  S.  .Shefloe. 

Blume.  Francis. 

Advanced  Courses:  (French  Phonetics ;  Old  FVench  Philology ;  Pho- 
netics ;  French  Morphology) :  Dr.  Elliott.     (Four  Classes).     Monday, 
11  a.  m.  and  12  m.,  Tuesday,  12  m.,  Wednesdtty,  11  a.  m.     (13). 
Anderson.  Cutting,  Keidel.  Newhall,  B. 

Blume.  Ebellng.  Lewis,  E.  S.  Shefloe. 

Bruner.  Francis.  Menger.  Vos. 

Crenshaw. 
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Old  French. 

AndersoQ. 
Bin  me. 


(S). 

Mather,  F.  J. 
Menger. 

Weekly,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.     (2). 


Dr.  Todd.    Weekly,  Friday,  11  a.  m 
Bruner.  Francis. 

Cutting.  Keidel. 

Dr.  Todd. 

Lewis,  E.  S 


Old  Provencal ; 

Anderson. 

French  Literature:  {The  Oarlovingian  Epic):  Dr.  F.  M.  Wakren. 
Weekly,  Friday,  12  m.     (S). 
Blume.  Cntting. 

Bruner.  Francis. 

Italian  and  Spanish:  Dr.  Todd. 

Brown,  T.  M.  Mather,  F.  J. 

Dobbin.  Menger. 

Keidel.  Steiner. 

French:  {Major  Course:  CorneiUe;  French  Idioms) :  Dr.  Todd.    Twice 
weekly,  Thursday  and  Friday,  10  a.  m.     (12). 

Ahrens,  A.  H.  Brown,  S.  B.  Keidel.  Syuiington. 

Ahrens,  T.  G.  Carey,  S.  P.  Pleasants.  West. 

Baker,  T.  S.  Johnson,  C.  W.  Stewart,  R.  C.  Woods. 

French:  (Major  Course:  Literature  of  the  Vlth  Century;    Victor  Hugo) : 
Dr.  F.  M.  Wabren.     Three  times  weekly,  Mondav,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  10  a.  m..  College  Hall.     (14). 
Ahrens,  A.  H.  Carey,  N.  P. 

Ahrens,  T.  G.  Johnson,  C.  W. 

Baker,  T.  S.  Keidel. 

Brown,  S.  B.  Menger. 

French:  [Minor  Course:  Conversation;  Balzac;  Literature  of  the  19th 
Centuty;  H'Aifney's  Grmnnujr) ;  Dr.  F.  M.  Warren.    Daily,  12  m.  (26). 


Keidel. 
Lewis,  E.  S, 

Daily,  9  a.  m. 
Stewart,  G.  L. 
Stewart,  J. 


Pleasants. 
Sieber. 
Stewart,  R.  C. 


Menger. 
Smith,  G.  W. 

(10). 

S^'DliUgtOD. 

Weeks. 


Svmington. 

West. 

Woods. 


Adier,  H. 

Andre. 

Baldwiu.R.W. 

Base. 

Brown,  T.  M. 
Brown,  T.  R. 
Bullock. 


Bump. 

Craven. 

Davis. 

Dembitz. 

Dobbin. 

Ferren. 

Gallaway. 


Greenbaum. 

Hirsh. 

Lefevre. 

Linthicum. 

McKay. 

Roberts.  W.  M. 


Stevens,  D.  G. 
Stevens,  L.  L. 
Turner. 
Vea. 

Whitehead. 
Woodward. 


French:  {Minor  B) :  Dr,  Todd. 

Adams,  W.  Heitmuller. 


Ames,  J.  G. 

Boynton. 

Casanowicz. 

Detwiler. 

Hartsock. 


J  ewe  It. 
Jones,  G.  W. 
Jump. 
Keating- 


Daily,  12  m.,  College  Hall.    (21). 
Magruder.  Norris,  J  F. 

Menger.  Painter. 

Merriam.  Shriver. 

Montgomery.  Smiiev. 

Newball,  C.  W.  Williams,  R.  G. 


£nglisll,     (78  Students).  * 

Classes  meet  in  715  N.  Eutaw  Street,  except  as  otherwise  stated. 
(Advanced  Courses). 

English  Setninary  :  (The  FirM  Periods  of  the  English  Drama) :  Dr. 
Bright.    Twice  weekly,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3-5  p.  m.     (13). 


Axson 

Harris,  L.  M. 

Mather,  F.  J. 

Smith,  G.W. 

Bowen. 

Harrison,  T.  P. 

Reeves. 

Smyser. 

Eckels. 

Magnusson. 

Smith,  C.  A. 

Tupper. 

Faust. 

Anglo-Saxon  Prose    Texts  j 

Friday,  4  p.  m.  (13). 

Bowen.  Harrison,  T.  P. 

Eckels.  Magnusson. 

Fault.  Mather,  F.  J. 
Harris,  L.  M. 


(Bede):    Dr.  Bright.      Weekly, 


Reeves. 
Smith,  C.  A. 
Smith,  G.  W. 


Steiner. 

Tupper. 
Vos. 


Middle  English   Grammar:  (Lectures):  Dr.  Bright.    Twice 
weekly,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  4  p.  m.     (17). 


AXSOD. 

Bowen. 
Eckels. 

Faust, 
narris,  L.  M. 


Harrison,  T.  P. 
Magnusson. 
Mather,  F.J. 
Mcllwaine. 


Reeves. 
Sieber, 
Smith,  C.  A. 
Smith,  G.  W. 


Smyser. 
Tupper. 
Vos. 
Weeks. 


JourtuU  Meeting:  Dr.  Bright. 

Asson.  Harrison,  T.  P. 

Bowen.  Mather,  F,  J. 

Eckels.  Magnusson. 
Harris,  L.  M. 


Weekly,  Friday,  5  p.m.    (13) 

Reeves.  Smyser. 

Smith,  C.  A.  Tupper. 

Smith,  G.  W.  Weber. 


{Major  Course), 
Early  Scottish  Poetry:  Dr.  Browne.  Weekly,  Tuesday,  12  m.  (13). 

Asson.  Harris.  L.  M.  Sieber.  Weber, 

Baker,  T.S.  Magnusson.  Smyser.  West. 

Brown,  S.B.  Pleasants.  Tupper.  Woods. 
Carey,  N.  P. 

Middle  English:  (Morris  and  SkeiU's  Specimejis):  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith. 
Twice  weekly,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  12  m.     (8). 
Baker,  T.  S.  Carey,  N.  P.  Pleasants.  West. 

Brown,  S.B.  Mcllwaine.  Sieber.  Woods. 

English  Literature:  [Elegiac  Poems):  Mr,  C,  A.  Smith.     Twice 
weekly,  Thursday  and  Friday,  12  m.     (6). 

Baker, T.S.  Carey,  N.  P.  West.  Woods. 

Brown,  S.  B,  Pleasants. 


(^Minm"  Course.) 

Anglo-Saxon  :  (Sweefs  Reader) :  Dr.  Bright. 
day  and  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.     (11). 
Axson.  Passano.  Smith,  G.  W. 

Randolph,  A.  M.  Smyser. 


Clark,  W.  L. 
Ferren. 


Sieber. 


Sonneborn. 


Twice  weekly,  Mon- 

Stewart.  G.  L. 
Stewart,  J. 


Literature  offhe  Fourteenth  and  Eighteenth  Centurnes: 

Dr.  Browne.     Three  times  weeklv,  Tuebdav,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
11  a.m.     (9). 

Baldwin,  C.  G.  Langfeld.  Randolph,  A.  M.  Stewart,  G.  L. 

Cas  unowicz.  Morris,  W.  J.  Sonneborn.  Stewart,  J. 

Clark,  W.  L. 

Twice  weekly, 


English  Literature:  (P.  H.  E.):  Dr.  Browne. 
Thursday  and  Friday,  12  m..  College  Hall.     (42). 


Ahrens,  A.  H. 
Ahrens,  T.  G. 
Andrews,  F. 
Baker,  N.  D. 
Bentley. 
Blackford. 
Calvert. 

Cameron,  T.  P.P. 
Clarke,  F.  A. 
Cob urn 
Dorsey. 


Dowell. 

Edmondson. 

Griffiss. 

Hamburger. 

Hancock,  R.  J. 

Havez. 

Jacksou, 

Keedy. 

I^e. 

Mann. 

Maynard. 


Miller. 

Moses. 

Mullikin. 

Noyes. 

Opie. 

Penrose,  C.  A. 

Penrose,  C.  B. 

Price,  H.  B. 

Purnell. 

Schenck. 


Smith,  A.  P. 

Soper. 
.Sparks. 
Theobald. 
Thieme. 
Thomas, 
Thomson,  W.  R. 
Tnrnbull.D.  C. 
Turnbull.E.  L, 
Wareeld. 


History  and  Politics.    (131  Students). 

Classes  meet  in  the  rooms  of  the  Bluntschli  Library,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Professor  Adams.     Weekly,  Friday,  8-10 


Historical  Seminary 

p.m.     (51) 
Black. 


Branson. 

Bullard. 

Calvert. 

Cook,  V. 

Craven. 

Green. 

Haynes. 

Herriott. 

Hickok. 

Hoadley. 

Holbrook. 

Howe. 


Hull. 

James,  J.  A. 

Johnson.  E.  R. 

Johnson,  W.  H. 

Kinley. 

Lauchheimer. 

Lauer. 

Lewis,  A.  F. 

Love. 

Magnusson, 

Mcllwaine. 

Merriam. 

Mikkelsen. 


Morris,  G.  P. 

Morrison. 

Nutt. 

Parkinson. 

Perrin. 

Petrie. 

Powell,  L.  P. 

Ross. 

Sawaki, 

Scott. 

Seager. 

Sherwood. 

Smith,  G.  W. 


Steiner. 

Straus. 

Thorne. 

Tolman. 

Waile. 

Ware. 

Watts. 

W'eeks. 

Weihe, 

Willoughby. 

Wood,  W.  W. 

Woodford. 


Frussian  History:  Professor 
and  Thursday,  10  a.  m.     (52). 
Holbrook, 
Howe. 
HuU, 


Adams.    Twice  weekly,  Wednesday 


Black. 

Branson. 

Bullard. 

Calvert. 

Cook,  V. 

Craven. 

Green. 

Haynes. 

Heisse. 

Henson, 

Herriott. 

Hickok. 

Hoadley. 


James,  J.  A. 

Johnson,  E.  R. 

Johnson,  W.  H. 

Kinlev. 

Lauchheimer. 

Lauer, 

Lewis,  A,  F. 

Love. 

McHwaine, 

Magnussou. 


Merriam. 

Mikkelsen. 

Morris,  G.  P. 

Morrison. 

Nicholson. 

Nutt. 

Parkinson. 

Perrin. 

Petrie. 

Powell,  L.  P. 

Ross. 

Scott. 

Seager. 


Sherwood. 

Smith,  G.  W. 

Steiner. 

Straus. 

Thorne. 

Tolman. 

Waite. 

W^atts. 

Weech. 

Weeks. 

Willoughbv. 

Wood,  W.  W. 

Woodford. 


American  Constitutional  History:  Professor  Adams.    Three 
times  weekly,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  12  m,     (26). 


Barton, 
Black. 
Briggs. 

Cameron,  M.  J. 
Carey,  G, 
Cook,  V, 
Cooke,  H.  W. 


Haynes. 
Benson. 
Hickok, 

Hollander. 
Johnson,  E.  R, 
Johnson,  W.H. 
Knower,  W. 


Lewis,  A.  F, 

McDougall. 

Mitchell. 

Mixter. 

Morrison. 

Nicholson. 


Nutt. 
Perrin. 

Randolph,  A.M. 
Sawaki. 
Smith.  G.  W, 
Stewart,  C.  M, 


International  Law:  Professor  Adams.   Twice  weekly,  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  12  m.     (17). 

Glassie.  McDougall.  Randolph.  E.F. 

Hickok.  Mitchell.  Smith,  S.  K. 


Barton. 
Briggs. 
Cameron,  M.  J. 
Carey,  G. 
Cooke,  H.  W, 


Hollander. 
Knower,  W. 


Mitchell. 

Mixter, 

Morrison. 


Stewart,  C.  M. 
Ware. 


Chnrch  History:  Professor  Adams.    Twice  weekly,  Monday  and 

Tuesday,  11  a,  m.,  Koom  9.     (36). 


Andre. 
Baker,  N.  D. 
Baldwin.  C.  G. 
Baldwin,  R.  W. 
Boynton. 
Branson. 
Bump. 
Calvert. 
Chesnut. 


Davis. 

Glassie. 

Green. 

Greenbaum. 

Haynes. 

Howe. 

James,  J.  A. 

Jewett. 

Johnson,  E.  R. 


Johnson,  W.H. 

Keedy. 

L'Engle. 

Lewis,  A.  F. 

Magnusson. 

Mixter. 

ilorris,  G.  P. 

Morrison. 

Nutt. 


Perrin. 
Randolph,  E.  F. 
Stevens,  L.  L. 
Stewart,  CM. 
Thome. 
Ware. 
Weech, 

Williams,  R.  G. 
Wood,  W.  W. 


Economic  Conferences:  Dr,  Ely.     Weekly,  Wednesday,  7,30  to 
10  p.  m.     (10). 
Herriott.  Merriam. 

Holbrook.  Powell,  L.  P. 

Kinley.  Boss. 


Scott. 

Seager. 


Sherwood. 

Woodford. 
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Political  Economy:  (Admnccd): 
nesday  and  Thursday,  9  a.  m.     (45), 


Dr.  Ely.     Twice  weekly,  Wed 


Black. 

Green. 

Haynes. 

fleisse. 

Henson. 

Herrioit. 

Hickok. 

Hondl'-j'. 

Uol  brook. 

Howe. 

Hull. 

James,  J.  A. 


Johnson,  E.  R, 

Johnson,  W.  H. 

Kinley. 

Lauchheimer. 

Lauer. 

Lewis,  A.  F. 

Love. 

MagQUssoD. 

McUwaine. 

Merriam. 

Mikkelseo. 


Nutt. 

Parkinson 

Passano. 

Petrie. 

Powell,  L. 

Ross. 

Sawaki. 

Scott. 

Seager. 

Sherwood, 

Smith,  a. 


W. 


•Straus. 

Thome. 

Tolnian. 

Waite. 

Watson. 

Watis. 

Weeks. 

Weihe. 

Willougbbv. 

Wood,  W.  W. 

Woodfoid. 


Elements  of  Political  Ecotioniy:  Dr.  Ely.    Daily,  1  p.  m.    (36). 


Andre. 

Baker,  N.  D. 

Bentley,  A.  F. 

Koynton. 

Branson. 

Bump. 

Calvert. 

Chesnut. 

Craven. 


Davis. 

Glassie. 

Green. 

Greenbaum. 

Haynes. 

Herriott. 

Hickok. 

Hoadley. 

Holbrook:. 


James,  J.  A. 
Jewett. 

Johnson,  E.  R. 
Keedv. 
L'Kngle. 
Magnusson. 
Mcilwaiue. 
Morris,  G.  P. 
Murray,  A.  C. 


Nicholson. 
Parkinson. 
Randolph,  E.F. 
Seager. 
Stevens,  L.  L. 
Waire. 
Ware. 

Williams,  R.  G. 
Wood,  W.  W. 

Mr.  Emmott. 


Historical  and  Compavatii'e  Javisprndence: 

Twice  weekly,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  9  a.  m.     (oO). 

Black.                             Lauchheimer.  Petrie. 

Cook,  V.                         Lewis,  A.  F.  Powell,  L.  P. 

Fraser.                           Magnusson.  Ross. 

Herriott.                        Merriam.  Sawaki. 

Hoibrook.                      Mikkelsen.  Scott, 

Howe.                             Morrison.  Seager. 

Johnson,  W.  H.            Nutt.  Sherwood. 
Kinley.                         Parkinson. 

A.dniinist ration :  Dr.  Wii^on.    Daily,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  10  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  Tliursday,  and  Friday,  11a.  m.     (35). 


Steiner. 

Straus. 

Thorn  e. 

Tolman. 

Watts. 

Webster. 

Willoughby. 


Branson. 
Green. 
Haynes. 
Heisse. 

Herriott. 

Hickok. 

Hoadley. 

Hoibrook. 

Howe. 


James,  J  A. 
Johnson,  E.  R. 
Johnson,  AV.  H. 
Kinley. 

Mcllwaine. 
Magnusson, 
Merriam. 
Mikkelsen. 
Morris,  G.  P. 


Parkinson. 

Perrin. 

Petrie, 

Powell,  L.  P. 

Ross. 

Sawaki. 

Seager. 

Sherwood. 

Sieioer. 


Thorne. 

Tolman. 

Waite. 

Watson. 

Weeks. 

Willoughby. 

Wood,  W.W. 

Woodford. 


T?iil€i/(li<les{iniransiation):  Dr. Vincent.  Weekly,Monday,9a.m.  (IS). 
Agelasto.  Calvert.  Lee.  Sonneborn. 


Abrens,  A.  H. 
Bentley. 

Blackford. 
Boynton. 


Calvert. 

Dowell. 

Edmondson. 

Jackson. 

Langfeld. 


Lee. 
Miller. 
Moses. 
Purnell. 


So  per. 

Sparks. 
Turnbull,  E.  L. 


Greek  and  Roman  History:  (P.  H.  E.):  Dr.  Vincent.    Three 
times  weekly,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  12  m.     (34). 


Abrens,  A.  H. 
Ahrens.T.  G. 
Andrews,  F. 
Baker,  N.  D. 
Ben  I  ley. 
Blackford. 
Calvert. 
'ameron.T.  F. 
Clarke,  F.  A. 


Clark,  W.L. 

Coburn. 

Dowell. 

Edmondson. 

Griffiss. 

Hancock,  R.  J. 

Jackson. 

Keedy, 

Langfeld. 


Lee. 
Miller. 
Moses. 
MulliklD. 
Penrose,  C.  A. 
Penrose,  G.  B. 
Price. 
Purnell. 


Smith,  A.  P. 

Sonneborn. 

Soper. 

Sparks 

Theobald. 

Thieme. 

Turnbull,  E.L. 

Warfield. 


Continental  History :  Mr.  Scott.  Three  times  weekly,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  11  a.  m.     (18). 


Andre. 
Baker,  X.  D. 

BoyntoD. 

Bump. 

Calvert. 


Chesnut. 

Davis. 

Glassie. 

Greenbaum. 

Jewett. 


Keedv. 
L'Engle. 
Mister. 
Randolph,  E.F. 


Stevens,  L.  L. 
Stewart,  C.  M. 
Ware,  Richard. 
Wimam8,R.G. 


Outlines  of  European  History:  (P.  H.  E.):  Mr.  Scott.  Three 
limes  weekly,  Monday,  Tuesdav,  and  Wednes<lay,  12  m,,  313  Monu- 
ment St.     (12). 


Agelasto. 

Dorsey. 

Hamburger. 


Havez. 

Mayoard. 
Morris,  W.J. 


Noyes. 

Opie. 

Schenck. 


Philosophy.     (fi7  students). 


History  of  Philosojfhy :  Professor  Griffin. 
12  ni.     (9). 

Brandow.  Nicholson.  Smith,  O.  W. 

Heisse.  Perrin.  Tolman. 

Morgan. 


Thomas. 
Thomson,  W.  R. 
Turnbull,  D.  C. 


W^eekly,  Tuesday, 

Watson, 
Wood,  W.  W. 


History  of  English  Ethics:   Professor  Griffin.    Fortnightly, 
Thursday,  S-10  p.  m.     (9). 


Bollard. 
Hickok. 
I^ewis,  A.  F. 


Magnusson. 
Parkinson. 


Powell,  L.  P. 
Ross. 


Smith,  G.  W, 
Tolman. 


Psychology:  {L.  E.  P.):  Professor  Griffin,  Three  times  weekly, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  until  March  1st;  thereafter  Ethics, 
three  times  weekly  until  about  April  12th, — then  daily;  1  p.  m.,  Lec- 
ture-room, Physical  Laboratory.     (51). 


Baker,  T.  S. 
Barton. 
Base. 
Bissing. 
Briggs. 
Brown,  S.  B. 
Browne,  S.  H. 
Brown,  T.M. 
Bumstead. 
Cameron,  F.  K. 
Cameron,  M.  J. 
Carey,  G. 
Carey,  N.  P. 


.  W. 


Cohen. 

Cooke,  H 

Dembitz. 

Detwiler. 

Dobbin. 

Gallaway. 

Haruock. 

Harvey. 

Heitmuller. 

Hiss,  P.  H., 

Hollander. 

Howard,  C.  M. 

Hunt. 


Jr. 


Johnson,  C.  W. 

Keating. 

Knower,  W, 

Lefevre. 

LiDtbicum. 

Magruder. 

McUo.igall. 

Mitchell. 

Mixter. 

Painter. 

Penniman. 

Pleasants. 

Randolph,  A.  M. 


Rittler. 
Search . 
Sbriver. 
Smiley. 
Smith.  S.  K. 
Stevens,  D.  G. 
Stewarl,  C.  M. 
Symington. 
Thomson,  R.  J. 
Vea. 
West. 
Woods. 


Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic:  (X.  E.  P.):  Mr.  Emmott. 
Twice  weekly,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  1  p.m.,  until  about  April  ]2lh, 
Lecture-room,  Physical  Laboratory.     (49). 


Baker,  T.  S. 
Barton. 
Base. 
Briggs. 
Brown,  S.  B. 
Browne,  S.  H. 
Brown,  T.  M. 
Bumstead. 
Cameron,  F.  K. 
Cameron,  M.'J. 
Carev,  G 
Carey,  N.  P. 
Cohen. 


Cooke,  H.  W. 

Dembitz. 

Detwiler. 

Dobbin. 

Gallaway. 

Harts  ock. 

Harvey. 

Heitmuller. 

Hiss,  P.  H.,  Jr. 

Hollander. 

Howard,  C.  M. 

Hunt. 


Johnson,  C.  W. 

Keating. 

Knower,  W. 

Lefevre. 

Lintbicum, 

Magruder, 

McUougall. 

Mitchell. 

Mixter. 

Painter. 

Penniman. 

Pleasants. 


Randolph,  A.M. 

Rittler. 

Sbriver. 

Smiley. 

Smith,  S.  K. 

Stevens,  D.  G. 

Stewart,  CM. 

Symington. 

Thomson,  R.  J. 

Vea. 

West 

WoodB. 


Drawing.     (107  Students). 

Classes  meet  in  the  Front  Building,  Room  18. 

Mechnnicctl     Draiving :     ( Electrical    Engineering    Course) :     Mr. 
Alduich.     Twice  weekly,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  2-4  p.  m.     (22). 


Adams,  W. 

Crebore. 

Keilev. 

Shoemaker. 

Aus-liinbaiigli. 

Doan. 

McPherson. 

Smith.  W.  S 

Bliss. 

Edwards. 

Xorris,  H.  H. 

Waidner. 

Breithaiipt. 

Frye. 

Patti,<on. 

Warner. 

BrowDC.W.  H.,  Jr. 

Hewes. 

Randolph,  H.  F. 

Whitehead. 

Cox. 

Hutton,  K. 

E. 

Mecluinical  Drawing :  {Preparatory  to  Electrical  Engineerinij) :  Mr. 
Aldrich.     Twice  weekly,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  a.m.  lo  1  p.m. 


(10). 

Aspinwall. 
Bokee. 

Doughty. 


Foster. 
Phelps. 
Reese,  A.  L. 


Rowland.  A.  J. 
Scbulz. 


Cortstructive  and  Representative  Draiving 

Course) :  Mr.  Wuiteman.     Weeklv,  Weflnesday,  Thu 
2-4  p.m.     (71). 


Todd.  R.  I. 
Young. 

( Undergraduate 
rsday,  or  Friday, 


Agelasto. 
Ames.  .1.  G. 
Andre. 
Andrews,  F. 
Baker.  T.  S. 
Baldwin,  C.G. 
Behrend. 
Bentley. 
Blackford. 
Bumstead. 
Cameron.T.F.P. 
Carey,  G. 
Clarke.  F.  A. 
Clark,  W.  L. 
Coburn, 
Cooke,  H.  W. 
Dembilz. 
Dobbin. 


Dorsey. 

Dowell. 

Edmondson. 

Hamburger. 

Hancock,  R.  J. 

Hartsock. 

Heiimuller. 

Hollander. 

Jackson. 

Jewett. 

Keating. 

Killraon. 

Knower,  W, 

Langfeld. 

I.*efevre. 

Mann. 

Maynard. 

McPougall. 


Miller. 

Mitchell. 

Stiiter. 

Montgomery. 

Morris,  W.  J. 

Moses. 

Mutlikin. 

Newhall.  C.  W.* 

Nojres. 

Opie. 

Painter. 

Penniman. 

Penrose,  C.  B. 

Pleasants. 

Price,  H.  B. 

Purnell. 

Randolph.  A.. M. 

Roberts.  W.  M. 


L. 


ScheDck. 

Search. 

Smith,  S.  K. 

SoDDeborD. 

Soper. 

Sparks. 

Sieenken. 

Stewart, 

Stewarl,  J. 

Stewarl.  R.  C. 

Syiiiingtou. 

Thieme. 

Thomson,  W.  R. 

Turnbull,  E.  L. 

Wartield. 

Woods. 

Woodward. 


Special    Instnuetiofi :    Mr. 

Thursday,  or  Friday,  2-4  p.  m. 
Branson.  Brown,  S.  B. 


Whiteman.     Weekly,    Wednesday, 
Harrison,  R.  G.  Price,  G.  C. 
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CURRENT    INFORMATION 


COMMEMORATION  DAY. 

The  Fifteenth  Commemoration  Day  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
was  celebrated  on  Monday,  February  23. 

By  the  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Institute  the  public 
exercises  were  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Institute. 

The  Trustees,  Faculty,  Alumni,  and  invited  guests  met  in  Levering  Hall 
at  half  past  ten  o'clock ;  the  Fellows  by  Courtesy,  the  Fellows,  and  the 
Graduate  Students  in  the  Gymnasium  ;  and  the  Undergraduate  Students  in 
the  Physical  Laboratory,  at  the  same  hour. 

The  procession  was  then  formed  in  the  following  order : 

The  Chief  Marshal  and  the  Assistant  Marshal. 

Dr.  Edward  Re.vouf  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Ames. 

The  Undergraduate  Students  as  an  Escort. 

Marshals:  C.  F.  Painter,  H.  J.  Jewett.  D.  II.  Tjiosias,  Jr., 
George  Carey,  J.  S.  Stear.vs,  C.  A.  Newhall. 
The  President  and  Trustees  of  the  University  and  of  the  Hospital,  with 
the  Faculty  of  the  University,  the  Officers  of  other  institutions  of  learning, 
and  other  invited  guests. 

Marshals:  Dr.  U.  B.  Adams,  Mr.  W.  F.  C.  Hasson. 

The  Alumni  of  the  University. 

The  Assistant  Physicians,  and  the  Attendants  upon  Lectures  in  the 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Marshals:  P.  J.  D.isHiBLL,  B.  M.  RoszEL, 

The  Fellows  and  the  Fellows  hy  Courtesy. 

The  Candidates  for  Degrees. 

The  Graduate  Students. 

Marshals:  J.  B.  Cre-vshaw.  S.  V.  HoFFMAy. 

The  Ushers  in  the  Hall  were :— W.  L.  Devrxes,  W.  P.  Mustard,  .1.  F.  Mitchell,  W. 
S.  Symington,  Jr.,  J.  Stewart,  Jr.,  G.  C.  Morrison,  C.  M.  Stewart,  jR.,'r.  B.  Brown, 
J.  L.  G.  Lee. 

The  members  of  the  Glee  Club  were:— Firs;  Tenors: -V.  M.  Warren,  W.  Griffiss, 
J.  Stewart,  Jr  , G.  W.  Smith,  L.  E.  Mengee  ;— Second  Tenors :— J.  Hewes,  J. G.  Ames,  Jr., 
C.  B.  Pesrosk,  Jr.,  E.  P.  Manning,  A.  H.  Ahrens ■,—i="irs(  Bass:—C.  E.  McKay,  W.  P. 
Reeves,  J.  B.  Whitehead,  Jr.,  C.  F.  Woods,  Jr.,  E.  L.  Turnbull; — Second  Bats: — A. 
M.  Eandolph,  Jr.,  G.  C.  Morrison,  T.  S.  Baker,  N.  P.  Carey,  R.  Barton,  Jr.,  E.  P. 
Lothrop. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

The  exercises  in  the  Hall  were  as  follows : 

I.     Overture  to  "  King  Stephen. "^BeeiAouen. 
Peabody  Studeuts'  Orchestra. 
II.     Prayer. 
III.     Response:  "  Send  out  thy  Light  and  thy  Truth."— ^ava^e,  [1789]. 
JohDs  Hopkins  Glee  Club. 
IV.     Introductory  Remarks  by  the  President  op  the  Ukiveksity. 
V.     Song — "Alma  Mater."     Words  by  Professor  J.  F.  Jameson. 
Music  arranged  by  the  Ren.  Dr.  Hodges. 
Johns  Hopkins  Glee  Club. 
VI.     Address  by  Professor  William  Osler,  m.  d.,  f.  r.  c.  p. 
VII.    Address  by  Professor  H.  Newell  Martin,  so.  d.,  f.  b.  s. 
VIII.     College  Song  —  "  Amici." 
Johns  Hopkins  Glee  Club. 
IX.     Address  by  Professor  A.  Marshall  Elliott,  ph.  d. 
X.    Second  Movement  of  the  "First  Symphony." — Beethoven. 
Peabody  Students'  Orchestra. 
XI.     Conferring  of  Degrees  upon  the  following  persons: 

Doctors  of  Philosophy. 

J.  Leverett  Moore,  of  Orange,  N.  J.  {A.  B.,  Princeton  College,  1881, 
and  A.  M.,  1884). 

Barker  Newhall,  of  Baltimore  (A.  B.,  Haverford  College,  1887,  and 
A.M.,  1890). 

Moses  Slaughter,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa  (.\.  B.,  Indiana  Asbury  Univer- 
sity, 1883,  and  A.M.,  1886). 

Sachelms  of  Arts. 

VVhitfukd  L.  McDowell,  of  Lutherville. 
Edward  L.  Watson,  of  Baltimore. 

XII.     Commemoration  March. — Mendelssohn. 
Peabody  Students*  Orchestra. 


About  one  hundred  persons  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University,  which  was  held  at  the  St.  James  Hotel  at 
six  o'clock.  Dr.  Madrice  Bloomfield  presided  at  the  meeting.  The 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read,  and  two  recommendations 
therein  m.ide  were  adopted,  namely  : 

1.  A  provision  for  the  enrolment  of  alumni  as  life-members  on  the  pay- 
ment of  $15  within  tive  consecutive  years. 

2.  A  direction  to  tlie  Executive  Committee  to  send  out  printed  reports  to 
the  memliers,  showing  the  condition  and  proceedings  of  the  .\ssociation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Paul  J.  Dasiiiell,  a  grant  of  fifty  dollars  from  the 
funds  of  the  .Vssociation  was  made  to  the  Athletic  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  year  ending  February  22,  1892,  were : 
Henry  J.  Bowdoin,  A.  B.,  President. 
J.  Hemsley  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Secretary. 
Henry  O.  Thompson,  A.  B.,  Treasurer. 

Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee:  M.  Bloomfield, 
Ph.  D. ;  T.  K.  Worthington,  Ph.  D. ;  W.  L.  Devries,  A.  B. 

After  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  the  members  present  dined 
together,  with  President  Gilman  as  their  guest. 

The  principal  buildings  of  the  University  were  open  to  visitors  between 
the  hours  of  three  and  five  o'clock  on  Commemoration  Day. 

An  exhibition  was  given  by  the  members  of  the  Athletic  Association  in 
the  Gymnasium  on  Saturday  evening,  February  21,  at  eight  o'clock. 


MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES, 
FEBRUARY  2,  1891. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  February  2,  at  which  some 
important  business  was  transacted. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  were  re-elected  as  follows  : 

President. — Hon.  George  W.  Dobbin. 
Treasurer. — Francis  White. 
Secretary. — Lewis  N.  Hopkins. 
James  L.  McLane,  Esq.,  was  chosen  a  Trustee  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Board  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Judge  Brown. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Adams,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  was  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  American  and  Institutional  History. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Brooks,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Morphology,  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Animal  Morphology. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Eugene  Levering,  of  Balti- 
more, and  the  appended  resolution  was  adopted  : 

February  2,  1891. 
To  the  Trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University: — 
Gentlemen, 

When  I  provided  a  hall  for  the  Young  Men's  (  hristian  Association  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  I  expressed  the  intention  to  submit,  at  a 
future  date,  a  plan  for  a  lectureship ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  intima- 
tion, I  now  make  the  following  proposal. 

For  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, I  offer  to  give  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  annually,  to  be  used 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  course  of  lectures  to  be  given  in  Levering  Hall,  on 
this  basis: 

1.  The  lectures  are  to  be  academic  discourses,  not  sermons,  and  in  teach- 
ing not  contrary  to  the  views  expressed  in  my  letter  of  May  1,  1889,  an 
extract  from  which  is  hereto  affixed. 

2.  They  shall  be  devoted  to 

(a)  The  defence  of  the  fnndamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; — or 
(5)  The  promotion  of  an  interest  in  Biblical  studies  ; — or 
(c)  The  promotion  of  Christian  life  (by  biographical,  historical,  or 
ethical  studies). 

3.  The  lecturer  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Trustees  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
As-soclation,  and  their  nomin:itious  shall  be  presented  to  the  Trustees  for 
concurrence. 
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4.  Not  less  than  three  lectures  will  be  expected  in  each  course. 

5.  Clergymen  or  lavmen  may  he  invited  to  lecture. 

6.  The  arr.angements  for  the  lectures  shall  be  completed,  if  possible,  four 
months  before  their  delivery. 

7.  If  the  lectures  are  printed,  a  statement  shall  be  made  that  they  were 

delivered  here. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Eugene  Leveking. 

Resolved,  That  the  proposal  of  iMr.  Levering,  contained  in  his  letter  of 
February  2,  1891,  to  maintain  for  five  years  a  course  of  lectures  before  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  this  University,  be  gratefully  accepted 
by  the  Board. 

The  announcement  was  made  that  Professor  Jebb,  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  had  consented  to  deliver  the  Percy  TurnbuU  Memorial  Lec- 
tures on  Poetry  in  the  Spring  of  1892. 

The  Trustees  made  an  appropriation  to  aid  the  Athletic  Association  in 
going  to  and  from  Clifton  during  the  period  of  athletic  games  in  the 
Spring. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were  returned  to  General  Williaji  Birney 
for  his  gift  to  the  Library  of  a  large  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery. 

The  Trustees  concurred  in  a  proposition  from  the  Publication  Agency 
to  republisli  in  a  revised  form  an  illustrated  copy  of  Dr.  Brooks's  study  of 
the  Ovster. 


ADDITIONS  TO  CHECK  LIST  OF  STUDENTS. 

(Sfle  University  Virculars,  No.  83.) 

Graduate  Students. 

Batchelor,  Kemp  B.  [M.  D.].  Baltimore.  Univ.  of  Md.  Histology. 
University  Hospital. 

Blachstein,  Arthur  G.  [.M.  D.]  (F  by  C).  New  York  City.  Univ. 
of  Leipsic.     Pathology.    842  N.  Howard. 

Blakslee,  Thomas  M.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Ph.  D.  Yale.  Mathe- 
matics.    1400  Druid  Hill  Av. 

Branham,  John  W.  [M.  D.].  Baltimore.  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Surg. 
(Bait.).     Histology.     Marine  Hospital. 

Crouch,  J.  Frank.  [M.  D.].  Baltimore.  L'niv.  of  Md.  Histology. 
1117  Forrest  Place. 

Friese,  Philip  H.     Baltimore.     Physics.     803  N.  Strieker. 

Frost,  Edwin  P.  Cxlencoe,  Minn.  A.  B.  Amherst.  Chemistry.  1032 
N.  Eutaw. 

Hawkes,  Rev.  James  W.  Baltimore.  Princeton.  Semitic  Languages. 
2325  N.  Calvert, 

HiTE,  Bert  H.  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  M.  S.  W.  Va.  Univ.  Chem- 
istry and  Physics.     21  E.  Third. 

Mann,  Arthur  H.  [M.  D.].  Baltimore.  Univ.  of  Md.  Histology. 
934  Madison  Av. 

McCoNACHiE,  Alexander  D.  [M.D.].  Baltimore.  Univ.  of  Md.  His- 
tology.   311  N.  Charles. 

Morris,  George  P.  Montclair,  N.  J.  Rutgers.  History  and  Politics. 
414  W.  Hoffman. 

NuTT,  Howaed  E.  Glencoe,  111.  B.  L.  Dartmouth.  History  and 
Politics.     842  N.  Howard. 

Parkinson,  John  M.  Madison,  Wis.  A.  B.  Univ.  of  Wis.  History 
and  Politics.     909  McCulloh. 

Perrin,  John  W.  Evanston,  111.  A.  M.  Wabash.  History  and 
Politics.     1120  McCulloh. 

PicKEL,  Frank  W.  Williamston,  S.  C.  M.  S.  S.  C.  Univ.  Biology 
and  Pathology.     851  N.  Howard. 

Ravene,  Gustave.  Baltimore.  LL.  B.  Columbian.  Jurisprudence. 
8  E.  Lexington. 

Russell,  William  W.  [M.  D.].  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Univ.  of  Pa. 
Histology.    1640  E.  Fayette. 

Sawaki,  Yasufumi.  Tokio,  Japan.  Univ.  of  Tokio.  History  and 
Politics.     909  McCulloh. 


Slaughter,  Moses.  (F  by  C).  Grinnell,  Iowa.  Ph.  D.  J.  H.  U. 
Latin.     1032  N.  Eutaw. 

Ware,  Rich.^rd.  Washington,  D.  C.  LL.  B.  Columbian.  History 
and  Politics.     907  McCulloh. 

Weihe,  Fritz  a.  Baltimore.  M.  E.  Lehigh.  Mathematics  arul  Physict. 
704  N.  Eutaw. 

Whitney,  Milton.     (FbyC).    College  Park.    Geology.    College  Park, 

Special  Students. 

HuTTON,  George  H.,  Jk.  Baltimore.  Private  Instruction.  Duncan. 
Electricity.     1103  North  Eden. 

Jewell,  Louis  E.  Harmar,  O.  Private  Instruction.  Kimball. 
Astronomy.     1011   McCulloh. 

Norris,  Henry  H.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Phila.  Man.  Train.  Sch. 
Kimball.     Physics. 

TuRNBULL,  Douglas  C.  W.  S.  Marston.  Browne.  History  and  English. 
Towson. 


HISTORICAL  LECTURES  ON  CHEMICAL  SUBJECTS. 

A  course  of  historical  lectures  on  topics  in  chemistry  will  be  given  by 
advanced  students  and  others  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  The  names  of 
the  lecturers,  their  subjects,  and  the  dates  of  the  lectures  are  given  below : 

Dates  and  Topics. 
February  2i.    C.  E.  Saunders.    Frankland's  Work  on  the  Organo-metallic  Compounds. 
"       25.    C.  E.  CoATES.    Pheuanthrene. 
"       26.    J.  White,  Jr.    Quinones. 
March  2.    C.  P.  Brigham.    Hydrazine. 

"     3.    W.  Jones.    Constitution  of  Plithaleins. 

"      4.    P.  J.  Dashiell.    Ring-compounds  containing  Nitrogen. 

"      9.    W.  W.  Randall.    Electro-chemical  Theories. 

"     10.    H.  C.  Jones.    Solution. 

"     11.    R.  M.  Parks.    Indigo. 

"     16.   E.  P.  KoHLER.    Quinoline. 

"     17.   J.  E.  Gilpin.    Nitroso-componnds. 

"     IS.    D.  M.  Miner.    Anthracene. 

"     19,   J.  A.  Lyman.    Hydrogen  Dioxide. 

"     23.    M.  B.  Stubbs.    Tartaric  Acid. 

"     24.    H.  Ullmann.    Ozone. 

"     25.    H.  F.  Clark.    Phtalyl  Chloride. 


THE  TURNBULL  MEMORIAL  LECTURESHIP 
ON  POETRY,  1891. 

Mr.  Edmund  C.  Stedman  gave  the  first  lecture  on  this  foundation  on 
March  4.  The  subject  of  his  course  is  "  The  Nature  and  Elements  of 
Poetry."  A  statement  as  to  this  foundation  and  a  programme  of  this  course 
is  given  in  the  last  number  of  these  Circulars. 


Dr.  Austin  Scott  was  inaugurated  President  of  Rutgers  College  on 
February  11.  Dr.  Scott  was  Associate  in  History  here  from  1876  to  1882. 
A  few  days  after  his  inauguration,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

A  course  of  instruction  in  Practical  Hygiene,  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
John  S.  Billings  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Abhott,  will  be  given  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  during  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  1891. 
Particulars  in  regard  to  the  course  may  be  learned  by  application  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Hospital. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell,  late  Associate  in  Physical  Culture,  gave  two 
lectures  in  the  Peabody  Institute  Lecture  Course,  February  24  and  26. 

A  series  of  lectures  before  the  Baltimore  City  public  school  teachers  has 
been  given  in  Levering  Hall  during  the  l.ast  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Philip  R.  Uhler,  was  elected  Provost  of  the  Peabody  Institute  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  February  25.  Mr.  Uhler  has  been  for 
many  years  Librarian  of  the  Institute,  .and  has  been  enrolled  as  an  Associate 
of  this  L'niversity  since  its  foundation. 

Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  gave  eight 
lectures  on  Studies  in  Social  Science,  beginning  February  5. 

Professor  Winchester  closed  his  course  of  lectures  on  English  Litera- 
ture of  the  Period  of  Queen  Anne  on  February  20.  On  Saturday,  February 
21,  he  gave  an  additional  lecture  on  the  "  Lake  School  of  Poets." 


March,  1891.] 
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PEDAGOGICAL   CONFERENCES. 

A  series  of  Lectures  and  Conferences  designed  for  tliose  members  of  the 
University  wlio  are  engaged  in  leacliing,  or  wlio  expect  to  become  teachers, 
was  begun  on  Saturday,  January  31.  .\t  the  meetings,  lists  of  titles,  pre- 
pared by  the  several  lecturers,  for  the  use  of  their  hearers,  have  been  dis- 
tributed. 

The  first  lecture  was  on  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Emminulions,  by  Professor 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  College. 

Titles  suggested  by  Professor  Butler. 

Barry,  Alfred.— The  Good  and  Evil  of  Examination,  Nineteenth  Century, 

April,  1878,  Vol.  3,  pp.  647-666. 

An  argument  for  the  retention,  but  reform,  of  examinations. 
Brackett,  Asna  C. — Examinations  as  a  Test  of  Education,  New  England 

Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  8,  pp.  351-2 ;  Vol.  9,  pp.  35-6,  84,  164-5, 

228-9,  276. 

A  series  of  short  articles  condemning  cxamiuatioDS  on  philosopliical  and  psycho- 
logical grounds. 
Edqeworth,  F.  Y. — The  Statistics  of  Examinations,  Journal  of  Education, 
(London),  October,  18S8,  pp.  469-70. 

A  brief  argument  to  show  that  the  calculus  of  probabilities  is  of  assistance  in 
determining  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  method  of  estima- 
ting proficiency  by  means  of  numerical  marks.  The  same  author  has  a  more 
extended  treatment  of  the  same  subject,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Raijat  Slalistical  Society,  Septemlier,  1S90,  entitled  "  The  Elements 
of  Chance  in  &>mpetitive  Examinations." 
Grant,  A.  R. — Tbe  Evils  of  Competitive  Examinations,  Nineteenth  Century, 
November,  1880,  Vol.  8,  pii.  715-723. 

A  sharp  criticism  of  competitive  examinations. 
Latham,  Henry. — The  Action  of  Examinations  considered  as  a  means  of 
Selection.     12o.     Cambridge,  1877. 

The  best  and  most  systematic  study  of  the  whole  subject  of  examinations,  made 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  English  tutor.  The  same  writer  contributed  the  article 
on  "  Examinations"  to  theuinth  edition  of  the  £//»cyc^oerftaSr£(anmca,  Attached 
to  the  latter  article  is  a  brief  bibliography. 
Maxwell,  W.  H. — Examinations  as  Tests  of  Promotion,  in  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  1890,  pp.  127-137. 

A  judicial  statement  of  the  advantages  of  examinations  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  elementary  scliools. 
Pollock,  Frederick. — Examinations  and  Jxlucation,  Nineteenth  Century, 
February,  1889,  Vol.  25,  pp.  291-300,  reprinted  iti  tlie  author's  Oxford 
Essays,  London :  1890. 

A  temperate  and  conservative  review  of  the  English  system  of  examinations. 

Protest  against   the   Sacrifice  of  E<lucation  to   Examinations,  Nineteenth 
Century,  November,  1888,  Vol.  24,  pp.  617-637. 

This  protest  against  the  excessive  mental  pressure  and  misdirection  of  energies 
and  aims  in  education,  caused  by  the  examination  system,  is  signed  by  more  than 
four  hundred  prominent  men  and  women.  It  is  followed  by  brief  expository  articles 
contributed  by  Max  Mullcr,  Edward  .A  Freeman,  and  Fredericit  Harrison.  The 
Protest  aroused  a  large  amount  of  discussion  and  comment.  Eeplies  to  it  by 
William  Knight,  Harold  Arthur  Perry,  and  H.  Temple  Humphrey,  appeared  in 
the  NineleeMit  Century,  December,  18S8,  Vol.  24.  pp.  919-9:)2.  In  March,  1889,  an 
American  supplement  to  the  current  issue  ol  the  yineleerUli  (JeiUury,  was  published, 
containing  comment  on  the  Protest  by  nineteen  American  educationists. 

WiESE,  L. — The  English  System  of  Examinations,  in  German  Letters  on 
English  Education,  (London,  1877)  pp.  130-153. 

An  admirable  criticism,  by  a  profound  student  of  education,  of  the  examination 
system  in  vogue  in  England. 


2.  On  February  7,  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  s|)oke  on  Books  Serviceable  to  Teachers  of  Colleges  and  High 
Schools  at  the  beginning  of  their  Career. 

Titles  suggested  by  Dr.  Han-is. 

I.  Books  to  acquaint  oneself  with— treating  of  the  fundamental  idea  of 
education,  the  idea  of  self-alienation,  the  journey  outwards  from  the 
empirical  self  towards  tlie  liigbir  self  as  learned  in  the  ideals  held 
up  in  Ethics  and  Keligion  and  realized  in  the  institutions  of  a 
people.  Also  the  books  that  show  how  each  people  builds  its  civili- 
zation on  this  basis. 


1.  BOSBNKBANZ :  Poedagogilc  als  System; — Third  part,  treating  of  the  dilTerent 
systems  of  national  education,  using  the  word  education  in  the  very  broad 
meaning  to  include  family  education  and  that  of  the  community,  the  state  and 
the  church,  as  well  as  that  of  the  school.  The  paragraphs  g  23  to  g  33  of  the  first 
part  treat  of  tlie  idea  of  self-alienation  (Selbst-entfretndung).  (English  translation. 
New  York). 

2.  Karl  Schmidt:  Geschichte  der  Pwuiagogik  follows  out  the  division  of 
Rosenkranz,  and  studies  the  culture  systems  of  the  several  nations  in  their 
details.    (Not  translated). 

The  advantage  of  these  two  works  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  tliat  they  show  us 
a  conspectus  of  the  historical  evolution  of  education  and  at  tbe  same  time  make 
clear  the  grounds  of  the  changes  that  have  been  and  are  in  progress. 

II.  Books  that  are  of  a  reactionary  tendency  or  even  of  a  revolutionary 
character.  The  living  issues  of  the  age  are  always  a  struggle 
between  the  realized  ideals  and  the  ideals  not  yet  realized.  The 
Philosophy  of  this  is  given  in  the  work  of  Ro.senkranz  above  named. 

1.  Pkstalozzi:  Lien/iard  und  Gertmd.    (English  translation,  Boston), 

2.  Rousseau;  EmU.  This  is  the  foundation  book  for  mU  manner  of  reforms 
and  revolutions,  for  it  attacks  the  very  idea  of  civilization  itself,  and  hence  tries 
to  dispense  with  self-alienation  altogether. 

3.  Herbert  Spencer;  Exsayon  Education.  This  utters  in  the  clearest  manner 
the  protest  against  the  existiu^  course  of  study;  but  it  is  tbe  farthest  possible 
from  bc-ing  a  scientific  book  on  the  subject  because  it  does  not  even  attempt  to 
show  the  evolution  of  said  course  and  still  less  to  show  the  evolution  of  modern 
civilization.  The  "self-alieoalion"  above  referred  to  in  education  requires  that 
each  nation  shall  have  its  youth  study  the  national  classics  with  a  view  to  mastfir 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  derivative  civilization.  The  utility  of  mastering  the 
embryology  of  one's  civ. lization  is  perfectly  obvious  from  the  evolutionist!  c  point 
of  view.  Spencer  does  not  take  a  scientific  attitude  but  only  the  revolutionary 
attitude  of  Rousseau. 

III.    Books  that  belong  to  the  new  scientific  studies  of  childhood  develop- 
ment and  psychological  evolution. 

1.  Preyer;  Die  Seele  des  Kinder.  A  work  exhibiting  in  the  most  thorough 
manner  the  method  of  studying  the  evolution  of  the  mind  in  children.  (English 
translation,  New  York). 

2.  Karl  Lanue;  Ueber  Apperzeption :  Eine  Psychologischc  Paedugogisctie 
Monographic.  This  book  treats  the  most  important  of  all  educational  contribu- 
tions that  psychology  makes  Perception  presents  to  us  objects,  but  appercep- 
tion recognizes,  identifies,  classifies,  or  in  other  words  it  assimilates  or  digests 
that  which  is  perceived,  because  it  adjusts  the  new  precept  to  all  that  the  mind 
already  possesses. 


3.  On  February  14,  Professor  E.  H.  Griffin  spoke  on  Books  treating  of  the 
Ideal  End  of  Education  and  of  its  Practical  Method. 

Titles  suggested  by  Professor  Griffin. 

I.    The  first  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  develoj)  in  himself  an  ethical 
consciousness  in  respect  to  his  vocation. 

"  Nothing  from  which  an  ideal  result  may  one  day  unfold  itself 
will  be  pursued  by  him  as  a  piece  of  vulgar  handicraft,  or  used 
as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  a  partial  object." — FiCHTE. 

Books  that  may  help  to  develop  this  consciousness  are :  — 

(1)  Biographies  of  great   teachers,  like  Thomas   Arnold,  F.   D. 

Maurice,  Edward  Thring; 

(2)  Works  of  philosophical,  ethical,  or  educational  theory,  such 

as  Milton's  Tractate  of  Eilucation,  Fiehle's  Nature  of  the 
Scholar,  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus,  Emerson's  Essays,  New- 
man's Idea  of  a  University,  Thomas  Hill  Green's  Character- 
istics and  Developmentof  the  Moral  Ideal  (in  the  Prolegomena 
to  Ethics) ; 

(3)  Poetry  like  that  of  Wordsworth  and  Robert  Browning. 

"  Every  one  is  aware  how  those  who  want  to  cultivate  any 
sense  or  endowment  in  themselves  must  be  habitually  conversant 
with  works  of  people  who  have  been  eminent  for  that  sense,  must 
study  them,  catch  inspiration  from  them." — Matthew  Arnold. 

II.     As  bearing  upon  method,  the  psychological  study  of  attention  will 
be  found  particularly  valuable. 

Spencer's  Philosophy  of  Style,  Bibot's  Psychology  of  Attention, 
Jastrow's  Time  Relations  of  Mental  Plienoniena,  and  the  chap- 
ters in  Jatncs's  Psychology  upon  Habit,  Attention,  Association, 
Memory,  Imagination,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned. 
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4.  On  February  21,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Cukky,  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund,  spoke  on  the  Study  of  Pedagogics  in  the  University. 

Titles  suggested  by  Dr.  Curry. 

Adams,  Charles  Kexdall:  Tlie  Teaching  of  Pedagogics  in  Colleges  and 

Universities.     The  Aeademy,  November,  188S. 
Allen,  Jerome  :  Have  we  a  Science  of  Education.     Education,  January, 

1882. 
Butler,  Nicholas  Murray  :  Duty  of  the  University  to  the  Teaching 

Profession.    .^'.  T.  State  Teachers'  Association,  1890. 
COMPATRE,  Gabriel:    History  of  Pedagogy.     Introduction,  Notes  and 

Index,  by  Wm.  H.  Payne.     (D.  C.  Bealh  &  Co.,  Boston.) 
Educational  Review,  The:   Edited   by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray   Butler. 

The  0rst  number  of  this  review  appeared  in  January,  1S91. 
Harris,  William  T.  :  Chairs  of  Pedagogics  in  Colleges.    Education,  1882 : 

Pedagogics  as  a  Science,  National  Council  of  Education,  1S84 :    Fruitful 

Lines  of  Investigation  in  Psychology.    Educational  Review,  1891. 


James,  Edmukd  J. :  Cliairs  of  Pedagogics  iu  our  Universities.   Phila.  Social 

Science  Association,  1887. 
Morgan,  Thomas  J. :  Studies  in  Pedagogy.     {Silver,  Burdeit  &  Co.,  Boston.) 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  The:  An  International  Record  of  Eilucational 
Literature,  Institutions,  and  Progress.     Edited  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
This  unique  publication  is  invaluable.     No.  1  appeared  January,  1891. 
RosESKRANZ,  JoHAN  Karl  FREDERICK :  The  Philosophy  of  Education. 
The  elaborate  commentary  and  full  index  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  this  admirable  work. 


5.  On  February  28,  Professor  Gildersleeve  spoke  on  Literature  as  a 
Science. 


6.  On  March  7,  Professor  Remsen  spoke  on  The  Teaching  of  Science  in 
Colleges. 


SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 


GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Paiil  Haupt,  ph.  d., 

Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages, 

Cykus  Adleb,  Ph.  D.,  Associate. 

Christopher  Johssto',  Jr.,  A.  M.,  Instructor. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Semitic  Seminary  in  1883  both  intro- 
ductory and  advanced  instruction  has  been  given  in  Oriental  History  and 
Archaeology  as  well  as  in  the  principal  Semitic  languages,  viz:  Hebrew 
(both  Biblical  and  Talmudic),  Biblical  Aramean,  Syriac,  Arabic  (both 
classical  and  modern),  Ethiopic,  &c.,  and  in  Assyriology  in  its  various 
branches  (.A.ssyro-Babylonian  and  Sumero  Akkadian). 

The  centre  of  the  work  lias  been  the  Old  Testament,  special  stress  being 
laid  on  the  critical  study  of  Biblical  texts  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
bearing  on  the  Scriptures. 

The  various  courses  have  been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  four 
classes  of  students : 

(a)  Students  of  theology  wishing  to  obtain  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  sacred  tongue  and  its  sister  idioms  as  a  means  of  elucidating 
Scripture  and  problems  of  the  comparative  history  of  religion. 

(6)  Students  of  linguistics  intending  to  make  comparative  grammar 
of  the  Semitic  languages  their  specialty. 

(c)  Students  of  Oriental  history  and  archaeology  desirous  of  drawing 
directly  from  the  original  sources. 

(d)  Persons  looking  for  instruction  in  the  living  Oriental  languages 
(as  Modern  Arabic  or  Amharic)  for  practical  purposes. 

It  is  now  possible'  to  give  the  work  greater  scope  by  providing  special 
courses  in  the  modern  Oriental  languages,  especially  Arabic,  Persian  and 
Turkish.  

Additional  Announcements  for  the   Second  Half- Year,  1890-91. 

During  the  second  semester,  in  addition  to  the  courses  previously 
announced  by  Professor  Haupt  and  his  assistants,  the  following  courses 
will  be  given : — 

A.    Lectures  on  Arabia  and  Islam. 

Dr.  Leon  ( Ibn  Abi  Suleiman)  will  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Primi- 
tive History  and  Religion  of  Arabia  and  the  Rise  and  Develoi»nent  of  Islam, 
weekly  during  the  second  half-year. 


B.    Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish   Languages. 
(a).    Araiic. 
Dr.  Leon  (Ibn  Abi  Suleiman)  will  continue  his  course  in  Arabic  Conver- 
sation (Monday,  10-11  a.  m.)  and  reading  at  sight  selected  portions  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  (Friday,  11-12). 

(6).     Persian. 

Rev.  Jas.  W.  Hawkes  will  give  instruction  in  modem  Persian,  twice 

weekly,  during  the   second   half-year.     Tlie  course  will  consist  of  reading 

selections  from  the  chrestomathy   in  Salemann  and  Shukowski's  Persian 

Grammar  (Berlin,  1890),  together  with  exercises  in  Persian  Conversation 

and  Composition. 

(c).     Turkish. 
Mr.  Prince  will  conduct  a  course  in   modem  Turkish  (Osmanli)   one 
hour  weekly  during  the  second  half-year.     A.  Miiller's  Turkish  Grammar 
Berlin,  '89)  will  serve  as  text  book. 


A  few  words  of  introduction  in  respect  to  these  teachers  wiU  here  be  given. 

The  Semitic  Seminary  has  now  three  Oriental  students,  Messrs.  L^on, 
Hawkes  and  Prince,  the  first  of  whom  possesses  a  native  command  of  Arabic 
while  the  other  two  have  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  Persian  and 
Turkish  during  a  prolonged  stay  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Leon  (known  to  his  Arabic  friends  as  Ibn  Abi 
Suleiman)  is  a  native  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  a  graduate  of  the  College 
of  Beirut,  Syria.  After  having  studied  for  some  time  at  Yale  University 
and  Columbia  College  he  came  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  1889-90 
to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  the  domain  of  Semitic  research.  At  the  same 
time  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Modern  East,  and  conducted  a  class  in  Arabic  Conversation  as  well  as  a 
series  of  exercises  in  reading  at  sight  selected  Arabic  texts. 

The  Rev.  Jas.  W.  Hawkes  of  Hamadan,  Persia,  for  ten  years  a  mission- 
ary in  Persia  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  came  to  this  University  shortly  after  the  begining  of  the  present 
session,  to  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  offered  for  the  study  of  Arabic. 
He  will  conduct  the  course  in  modern  Persian  during  the  second  half-year. 

Mr.  John  Dyneley  Prince,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College,  wlio,  after 
one  year's  study  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  Germany,  is  now  devoting 
himself  to  Assyriology  and  Old  Testament  philology  at  this  University, 
made  a  special  study  of  the  Turkish  language  in  Constantinople  during 
his  connection  with  the  Expedition  sent  to  Mesopotaniia  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Babylonian  Exploration  Fund  of  Philadelphia. 
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